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Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship 
Awards  applications 
now  available  for 
2003-2004 
Call  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  office  for  paper 
applications, 
406-444-6430,  or  visit 
MAC’S  website  at 
www.art. state. mt.us 
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MAC  makes  major  budget  cuts 


By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
Executive  Director 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC)  met  Monday, 

June  9,  in  Helena  to  determine  how  to  restructure  the 
FY2004  budget  following  major  cuts  made  during  the 
recent  legislative  session. 

The  target  cut  is  $73,454  from  the  state  general  fund 
allocation.  This  is  roughly  20%  of  the  agency’s  general 
fund  budget.  The  target  is  higher  than  cuts  originally 
proposed  as  part  of  the  governor’s  budget,  so  it  required 
a  re-examination  of  all  areas  of  the  agency  budget. 

The  council  focused  on  weighing  the  public  value  of 
each  program  to  Montanans  as  a  whole,  and  attendant 
costs,  in  order  to  make  the  difficult  decisions. 

Agency  operations  were  cut  by  $12,400;  funding  for 
the  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  was  cut  in  half  (by 
$5,000);  and  Traditional  Arts  Master/Apprenticeships 
were  reduced  by  $4,500. 

The  major  program  cut  came  from  the  elimination  of 


the  Individual  Artist  Fellowships,  which  produces  a 
savings  of  $40,000  from  eight  $5,000  awards,  and 
administrative  costs  of  $1 1 ,554. 

These  cuts  total  the  $73,454  target.  The  vote  for  this 
package  was  unanimous. 

In  addition  to  these  cuts,  the  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  Grant  Program  and  Arts  Pros  technical  assistance 
program  were  eliminated  in  the  special  legislative 
session  last  summer  due  to  the  state  budget  shortfall. 

To  make  these  painful  decisions.  Chairman  Bill 
Frazier  asked  that  the  total  costs  for  each  program  be 
scrutinized.  This  included  the  amount  of  funding  to  pay 
for  the  program,  its  administrative  cost  and  the  staff  time 
involved.  The  agency  tracks  how  staff  spends  it  time  on 
all  activities,  so  it  knows  precisely  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs. 


See  “Ami’s  Addendum”  on  page  2 


Building  Arts  Participation  grants  awarded 


The  Building  Arts  Participation  (BAP)  grant 
program  concluded  its  selection  process  when  the 
panel  convened  Monday,  June  9,  in  Helena  to  make  the 
final  funding  awards  for  the  program. 

These  prestigious  grants  are  made  possible  by 
funding  from  the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Fund. 
Projects  selected  will  serve  as  a  national  model  for 
building  arts  participation  in  rural  America. 

This  meeting  was  the  second  gathering  of  the  BAP 
panel.  One  year  ago,  13  organizations  were  selected  by 
the  panel  to  receive  $5,000  planning  grants  to  develop 
their  arts  participation-building  ideas  into  full  prospec¬ 
tuses. 

The  five-member  panel’s  deliberations  included 
responding  not  only  to  the  merit  of  the  proposals,  but 
also  to  geographic  location  and  whether  or  not  the 
organization  was  staffed  or  primarily  a  volunteer 
endeavor. 


“The  process  was  complicated  and  rigorous  and  the 
panel’s  depth  of  understanding  and  review  was  superb,” 
said  MAC  communications  director  Cinda  Holt.  At  the 


conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  seven 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  were 
selected  to 
receive  funding. 
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Grant  recipients  and  projects  are  listed  on  page  9 


ArtsMarket  releases 
important  economic 
impact  study 

Like  a  cool  summer  breeze  or  the  electricity 
that  gives  light  to  our  homes,  the  arts  are  often 
taken  for  granted  until  their  absence  is  felt.  In  as 
much  as  we  all  know  it  is  easier  to  fill  a  pond 
before  it  is  empty,  it  makes  sense  that  we  need  to 
keep  Montana’s  arts  afloat,  to  prevent  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  of  Montana’s  arts,  particularly  during  ques¬ 
tionable  economic  times. 

Consider 
how  much  the 
arts  add  to  the 
quality  of  life 
we  enjoy,  the 
education  our 
children 
receive  and  the 
communities 
we  share.  The 
arts  positively 

affect  and  unite  Montanans  in  hundreds  of  ways. 
The  arts  also  flow  into  our  businesses,  our  jobs 
and  our  bank  accounts  in  just  as  many  ways. 

The  economic  impact  study  titled  “The  Role  of 
Nonprofit  Arts  in  Montana’s  Economy"  details 
just  a  few  of  the  ways  the  arts  affect  our  economy 
through  arts  organizations  and  audience  spending. 
The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  conducted  by  the  Bozeman  research 
firm  ArtsMarket,  Inc.  The  study  surveyed  Mon¬ 
tana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  to  assess  how  arts 
and  cultural  programs  contribute  to  the  state 
economy. 

Financial  data  collected  on  1 37  Montana 
nonprofit  arts  institutions  was  used  to  calculate 
impacts.  This  data  was  provided  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  supported  by  surveys 
conducted  in  the  fall  of  2002  by  ArtsMarket,  Inc. 

For  a  complete  copy  of  “The  Role  of  Nonprofit 
Arts  in  Montana’s  Economy"  please  visit 
www.art.state.mt.us/resources/resources.htm. 
Questions  concerning  this  re.search  can  be  directed 
to  Sean  Becker,  sbecker@artsmarket.com. 


Key  findings  from 
“The  Economic 
Role  of  Nonprofit 
Arts  in  Montana” 
appear^on 
pages  14-15 


See  “New  Memorial”  on  page  2 


who  died  at  Little  Bighorn 

this  memorial  is  to  serve  its  total  purpose, 
k  must  not  only  be  a  tribute  to  the  dead; 
it  must  contain  a  message  for  the  living  ...  power 
through  unity  ..." 

-  Enos  Poor  Bear,  Sr. 

Oglala  Lakota  Elder 

For  years,  park  staff  at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument  have 
tried  to  tell  the  story  of  the  site’s  namesake  battle  in  a  balanced  and  culturally 
sensitive  way.  Still,  a  glaring  disparity  remained:  Although  headstones  and  a 
granite  hilltop  memorial  honored  men  from  Lt.  Col.  George  Custer’s  7th 
Cavalry,  formal  recognition  of  the  American  Indian  tribes  who  triumphed  did 
not  exist. 

That  changed  on  June  25,  the  127th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  when  the 
park  unveiled  a  new  memorial  honoring  Indians  as  battle  participants. 


New  memorial  honors  Indians 


Bronze  spirit  sculptures,  designed  by  Canadian  Indian  artist  Colleen  Cutschall, 
honor  warriors  of  the  Lakota,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho  tribes. 

(Photo  by  Bob  Zellar,  reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Billings  Gazette) 
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No-call  law 
takes  effect 
in  January 

The  state 
legislature 
passed  a  new 
law  that  makes  it 
illegal  for 
telemarketers  to 
call  residents 
who  place 
themselves  on  a 
“do  not  call  list.” 
Although  the 
state  law 
dovetails  with 
new  federal 
legislation, 
unveiled  in  July, 
Montana  takes  a 
tougher  stance 
where  nonprofits 
are  concerned. 

Under  state 
and  federal 
guidelines, 
nonprofit 
organizations 
may  solicit 
people  on  the 
no-call  lists. 
However,  state 
law  will  prevent 
nonprofits  from 
using  a  third 
party  to  sell 
goods  and 
services  to  those 
on  the  list.  If  a 
nonprofit  wants 
to  approach 
people  on  the 
no-call  list,  the 
organization 
must  make  the 
calls  itself. 

However, 
both  state  and 
federal  laws  only 
regulate  those 
selling  something 
over  the  phone. 
Businesses  and 
nonprofits  may 
continue  to  use 
the  phone  to  ask 
for  financial 
donations,  since 
soliciting 
donations  is  not 
considered 
telemarketing. 

Montana’s 
new  law,  which 
takes  effect  in 
January,  also 
allows  people  to 
sue  law-breaking 
telemarketers  in 
the  county  in 
which  the 
transaction 
occurs. 


Arni ’s  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


Detail  on  Fellowship  costs 

The  Fellowship  grant  budget  had  been 
$20,000  each  year,  with  two  years  worth  of 
awards  being  allocated  in  one  granting  session 
to  total  $40,(XX)  for  eight  $5,0(X)  awards  every 
cycle. 

The  direct  administrative  cost  for  application 
printing,  mailing,  and  postage,  the  expense  of 
convening  three  three-member  grant  panels  (one 
each  for  performing  arts,  literature  and  visual 
arts),  and  the  cost  to  assemble  applications  for 
the  panelists’  review  total  $1 1,566. 

The  actual  staff  time  used  in  the  most  recent 
fellowship  round  in  2001-2002  totaled  $15,042. 
This  amount  seems  very  large,  but  this  program 
is  highly  labor  intensive,  due  primarily  to  the 
number  of  phone  calls  the  agency  receives  about 
the  program,  the  high  number  of  questions 
received  about  how  to  apply,  and  the  work 
involved  in  preparing  applications  for  panel 
review  and  updating  the  database  to  add 
individual  artist’s  information  and  change  of 
addresses.  For 
example, 
regarding 
phone 
inquiries, 

MAC  may 
receive  three 
times  the 
number  of 
phone  calls 
from  artists 
about  the 
program  than 
the  number  of  cutists  who  actually  apply. 

MAC  had  already  streamlined  the  fellowship 
application  process  dramatically  when  it 
reduced  the  number  of  panels  from  seven  to 
three  in  1998,  and  eliminated  as  many  other 


Fellowship  Cost  Snapshot 


The  direct  and  indirect  costs 
associated  with  this  program  are; 


Grants .  $40,000 

Direct  Administration . $11 ,566 

Staff  Time . $15,042 

Cost  per  $5,000  award . $3,326 

Cost  per  dollar  granted . 67  cents 

Number  of  Montanans 
benefiting  per  grant  cycle . 8 


administrative  costs  as  possible. 

MAC  compared  costs  for  every  program  to 
make  these  painful  decisions.  When  comparing 
costs  to  run  other  grant  programs.  Arts  Education 
grants  cost  1 8  cents  for  each  dollar  granted. 
Opportunity  grants  cost  1 3  cents  per  dollar 
granted,  and  Organizational  Excellence  grants 
cost  five  cents  for  each  dollar  granted.  These 

programs  are 
retained 
because  of  the 
large  number  of 
people  reached 
through  the 
state  and  the 
benefits  they 
provide  for 
so  many 
Montanans. 

The  council 
did  not  target 
staff  reductions 
since  the  agency  already  eliminated  40%  of  its 
staff  in  1997,  following  cuts  made  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  budget,  which 
is  the  largest  source  of  funding  for  the  agency’s 
budget. 


"The  agency  will  work  tirelessly  to 
provide  new,  expanded  avenues 
for  additional  exposure  and  income 
for  individual  artists  throughout  our 
state." 

-  Chairman  Bill  Frazier 


New  Memorial  (from  page  1) 


“The  Indian  people  may  now  feel  much 
more  welcome  here,”  said  site  Superinten¬ 
dent  Darrell  Cook.  “Before  this  memorial 
was  built,  there  was  little  recognizing  the 
Indian  participation  in  the  battle,  which  took 
place  to  protect  their  families  and  way  of 
life.” 

Congress  authorized  the  Indian  Memorial 
in  1991  but  took  another  decade  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  money  -  $2.3  million  -  for  its 
construction.  In  1997,  John  Collins  and 
Allison  Powers  of  Philadelphia  won  a 
national  design  competition  that  generated 
554  entries. 

The  memorial  features  bronze  spirit 
sculptures,  designed  by  Canadian  Indian 
artist  Colleen  Cutschall,  honoring  three 
warriors  of  the  Dakota,  Cheyenne,  and 
Arapaho  tribes.  A  spirit  gate,  meant  to 
welcome  the  cavalry  dead,  is  located  about 
100  yards  from  the  soldiers’  monument. 
Inside  the  memorial,  visitors  may  glean 
information  from  features  such  as  story 
panels,  pictograph  art  and  writings  from 
Indian  leaders. 

“It  is  certainly  going  to  expand  upon  the 
way  the  story  of  the  battle  is  told.”  said 
Barbara  Sutteer,  a  Northem/Ute  Cherokee 
and  the  monument’s  Indian  Memorial 
liaison.  “First  and  foremost,  the  United 
States  will  formally  recognize  the  Indian 
warriors.” 

Sutteer  recently  visited  the  nearly 
constructed  memorial  and  liked  what  she 
saw.  “The  thing  that  pleased  me  is  that  it 


won’t  be  intrusive  on  the  landscape,”  she  said. 
“It  could  be  very  conspicuous.  They  have 
preserved  the  landscape  well.” 

The  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn  erupted  in  1 876 
when  Custer’s  cavalry  attacked  the  large  Indian 
encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bighorn 
River.  About  1,500  Dakota,  Arapaho,  and 
Cheyenne  warriors  counterattacked,  killing  263 
soldiers,  Indian  scouts,  and  attached  personnel 
of  the  7th  cavalry,  including  Custer.  Fewer 
than  100  warriors  died. 

Although  the  park  offers  a  balanced  account 
of  the  story  through  its  lectures  and  education 
programs.  Cook  believes  the  memorial  can 
help  share  that  history  with  a  larger  audience. 

“Until  there’s  something  actually  on  the 
ground  that  recognizes  the  Indians,  you  can’t 
tell  the  story  to  as  large  a  number  of  people,” 
said  Cook.  “This  memorial  will  do  that,  and  it 
should  generate  a  lot  more  questions  from 
visitors. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Dakota  Sioux,  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  Crow  and  Ankara  tribes  developed 
the  dedication  ceremonies  with  the  theme  of 
“Peace  Through  Unity.”  The  day  began  with  a 
private  tribal  ceremony,  followed  by  a  prayer 
for  peace  and  pipe  ceremonies.  The  formal 
dedication,  which  was  expected  to  attract 
thousands,  featured  prayers,  singing, 
storytelling,  speeches  and  an  open  forum.  The 
day  concluded  with  the  Ultimate  Warrior 
Competition,  a  buffalo  barbecue,  rodeo  and 
powwow. 

-  from  www.npca.org 


New  direction  for  agency 

In  a  statement  made  specifically  about 
the  council’s  action,  Chairman  Bill  Frazier 
said,  “Elimination  of  the  Individual  Artist 
Fellowship  program  is  based  on  financial 
realities  and  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted 
that  artists  are  not  valued  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  MAC  believes  firmly  that 
artists  are  among  the  most  valuable  treasures 
in  Montana. 

“However,  during  this  state  budget  crisis, 
when  so  many  Montanans  are  struggling,  the 
council  did  not  feel  that  such  a  significant 
portion  of  MAC’S  budget  should  be  spread 
among  so  few  people. 

“The  agency  will  work  tirelessly  to 
provide  new,  expanded  avenues  for  addi¬ 
tional  exposure  and  income  for  individual 
artists  throughout  our  state.” 

Major  new  development 
for  individual  artists 

A  major  new  development  is  in  the  works 
that  will  provide  significant  benefit  to 
Montana  artists.  At  the  recent  state  Eco¬ 
nomic  Summit  held  in  Billings  at  the  end  of 
May,  a  new  plan  for  economic  development 
was  proposed  which  would  place  a  special 
focus  on  the  creative  industry  of  Montana, 
meaning  artists  and  arts  businesses. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  work  closely 
with  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  help  artists  of  all  disciplines 
find  new  avenues  to  gain  marketing  exper¬ 
tise  and  opportunities,  expanded  promotion 
and  larger  exposure. 

We  will  keep  everyone  posted  on  these 
developments  through  State  of  the  Arts,  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  the  state  of 
Montana  to  greatly  expand  the  visibility  and 
sales  of  Montana  artists.  It  has  taken  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  effort  for  the 
arts  to  gain  this  platform,  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  is  making  a  firm  commitment 
to  ensure  that  significant  benefits  to  artists 
are  achieved.  More  details  on  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  included  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
newsletter. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  \s  published 
six  times  a  year  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts 'fje\comes 
submissions  of  photographs 
and  newsworthy  information 
from  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  July  25,  2003, 
for  the  September/October 
2003  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  406-444-6430, 
fax  406-444-6548  or  e-mail 
mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts 
may  be  reprinted  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well 
as  any  byline. 
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Congrats  to... 


Two  Montana  artists  -  Kristi  Hager  of 
Missoula  and  Kate  Hunt  of  Kalispell  -  who 
each  received  a  $20,000  Individual  Support 
Grant  from  the  Adolph  and  Esther  Gottlieb 
Foundation.  The  two  artists  were  among  1 2 
recipients  selected  from  500  applicants;  the 
awards  assist  mature  artists  who  have  shown  a 
lifetime  commitment  to  their  art,  regardless  of 
commercial  success.  Hager,  a  painter,  received 
a  Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship  Award  in 
1986  and  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Fellowship  in  1989;  she  also  received  a 
fellowship  residency  at  the  Vermont  Studio 
Center  in  November  2002.  “It’s  the  support  of  friends,  family,  fellow 
artists  and  patrons  that’s  kept  me  going  in  the  thin,  thin  times,”  says 
Hager,  who  worked  in  an  unheated  Butte  studio  from  1984-1996.  “It  takes 
a  village  and  some  well-timed  grants.”  Hunt,  a  Kalispell  sculptor,  creates 
newspaper,  steel  and  twine  sculptures  in  a  series  of  single  and  multi-part 
wall  reliefs  called  “Torringtons.”  She  also  exhibits  her  vision  of  the 
American  flag,  with  stars  and  stripes  carved  from  rough-cut,  packed 
newsprint.  The  Chester  native  has  shown  her  work  at  galleries  and 
museums  throughout  the  United  States. 

Ceramists  Beth  Kennedy  of  Bozeman 
and  Jayson  Lawfer  of  Missoula,  whose 
works  were  featured  in  the  16th  annual 
“Feats  of  Clay”  exhibition,  held  April  26- 
May  25  in  the  128-year-old  Gladding, 

McBean  ceramic  plant  in  Lincoln,  CA. 

Kennedy  had  two  pieces  in  the  show, 

“Perched”  and  “6  9  by  Hands,”  and 
Lawfer’s  work  was  titled  “Dual  Citizen¬ 
ship.”  Seventy  contemporary  ceramic 
artworks  were  selected  from  a  field  of 
1,030  entries  for  the  prestigious  national 
competition. 

Great  Falls  sculptor  Mike  Hollern, 
whose  steel  sculpture,  “Summer  of  ’88,” 
won  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum’s  first- 
ever  Sculpture  Biennial  Exhibition  and 
Competition,  Hollern’ s  work,  along  with 
sculptures  by  Steve  Connell  of  Charlo  and  Richard  Swanson  of  Helena, 
were  displayed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Great  Falls  museum  from  2001 
through  2003,  with  community  members  casting  votes  for  their  favorite 
works,  Hollem’s  sculpture  was  purchased  by  the  museum  and  will  remain 
next  to  the  newly  reopened  north  doors  as  part  of  its  permanent  collection. 

Four  Missoula-based  artists,  whose  works  were  represented  at  the 
recent  Art  Chicago  2003.  Wes  Mills,  Roger  Walker,  Kerri  Rosenstein 
and  Mark  Basman  were  featured  at  the  event,  which 
showcases  contemporary  works  by  2,500  artists  from 
around  the  world;  the  catalog  may  be  viewed  at 
www.artchicago.com. 


Livingston  artist  John  Banovich,  whose  painting, 
"Grizzly  Encounter,"  has  helped  the  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Defense  Council  (NRDC)  raise  funds  and 
awareness  for  its  campaign  to  protect  the  last 
remaining  grizzly  bears  in  the  lower  48  states. 
Banovich  has  donated  a  portion  of  sales  from  a 
Giclee  reproduction  of  the  painting  to  NRDC’s 
project.  "Connecting  the  Dots.  Restoring  the  Great 
Bear."  He  also  hosted  a  special  event  at  the  Safari 
Club  in  Reno.  NV,  with  bear  expert  Lance  Craighead. 
Banovich  is  a  Montana  native  whose  paintings  of 
wildlife  have  been  exhibited  around  the  world. 


composer  Mark  Armanini  for  a  recording  project.  This  collaboration 
marks  the  third  time  Zoltek  has  conducted  the  music  of  Armanini  with 
international  orchestras. 


The  Utopian  Singers,  a  select  ensemble  of 
the  Glacier  Children’s  Choir,  which  celebrated 
its  10th  anniversary  at  the  Bay  Area 
Children’s  Choir  Festival,  May  1-5  in  San 
Francisco.  The  34-member  group,  under  the 
direction  of  Shauneen  Garner,  is  the  only 
choral  ensemble  from  outside  of  California 
invited  to  participate  in  the  festival.  While  in 
the  Bay  Area,  the  singers  performed  five 
concerts,  including  school  assemblies  and  a 
Mass  at  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral. 


Black  Moi  Torrington”  by  Kate  Hunt 


“Summer  of  ’88” 
Mike  Hollern 


Joe  Heins,  of  Heins  Creative  in  Billings, 
who  has  won  four  Summit  Creative  Awards  for  the  poster  designs  he’s 
created  for  Rimrock  Opera  Company.  Award-winning  posters  include 
“The  Barber  of  Seville,”  “Madama  Butterfly,”  the  Carmen/Tosca 
season  poster,  and  most  recently, 

“The  Magic  Flute”  and  “Don 
Giovanni.”  The  Summit  Award 
competition  is  held  annually  in 
Portland,  OR,  where  a  team  of 
judges  from  major  international 
design  firms  selects  the  best  works 
from  among  3,000  entries  from 
around  the  world. 


SnowDog  Web  Development  in 
Whitefish,  which  received  a  bronze 
statue  at  the  International  2003 
Summit  Creative  Awards  for  the 
development  of  the  Whitefish 
Community  Foundation’s  website. 
SnowDog’ s  project  was  among 
3,000  entries  from  the  United  States, 


Prize-winning  Rimrock 
Opera  poster  by  Joe  Heins 


“Grizzly  Encounter’ 
John  Banovich 


Charlene  Campbell  and  Karen  Carreno,  directors  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Ballet  Theatre  in  Missoula,  who  embarked  for  Rome  June  20  to  work 
with  the  National  Ballet  and  Denys  Ganyo’s  Academy.  Signor  Ganyo  was 
a  principal  dancer  with  Roland  Petit’s  Paris  Company  and  costarred  in  the 
film,  “Carmen,”  with  Zizi  Jeanmaire  and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov. 

Former  University  of  Montana  student  Erik  Lundborg,  whose  latest 
composition  -  performed  by  the  Seattle  Symphony,  with  Lundborg 
conducting  -  is  the  soundtrack  for  the  new  “Matrix”  video  game.  The 
pianist,  violist  and  composition  professor  at  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music  was  raised  in  Helena,  and  studied  music  at  UM  from  1966  through 
1968  before  attending  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He’s 
received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  three 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  grants.  In 
addition,  Lundborg  has  arranged  music  for  a 
variety  of  films,  including  “Behind  Enemy 
Lines”  and  the  animated  movie,  “The  Prince  of 
Egypt.”  His  latest  project  offered  a  big  budget 
and  the  rare  opportunity  to  work  with  and 
conduct  a  full  orchestra. 

John  Zoltek,  music  director  of  the  Glacier 
Symphony  and  Chorale,  who  traveled  to  Latvia  in 
late  May  to  conduct  the  National  Latvian 
Symphony  in  the  capital  of  Riga.  Zoltek  con¬ 
ducted  four  recent  compositions  by  the  Canadian 


Conductor  John  Zoltek 


Canada  and  Europe.  Winners  were  selected  on  strength  of  concept, 
quality  of  execution,  and  ability  to  communicate  and  persuade. 

Bozeman  artist  Duncan  Bullock,  who  received  honorable  mention 
in  the  2003  National  Historic  Preservation  Week  poster  contest.  This 
year’s  theme  was  “Cities,  Suburbs  and  Countrysides.”  Bullock’s  poster 
was  on  display  through  June  5  at  the  National  Building  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Montana  Actors  Theatre  of  Havre,  which  is  taking  its  original 
play,  “The  Dead  of  Winter,”  to  London  in  July.  The  show  opens  at  the 
Union  Theatre  Southwark  July  8  for  a  three-week  run.  Montana 
playwright  Jason  Pyette  wrote  the  absorbing  drama  about  small-town 
America  for  MSU-Northern’s  resident  theatre  company.  It  debuted  in 
Havre  June  18-21.  Grant  Olson,  a  Havre  native,  directs  the  all- 
Montana  cast  in  the  London  premiere  of  the  play. 


University  of  Montana  English  professor  Patricia 
Goedicke,  who  received  a  $3,000  Chad  Walsh  Poetry  Award 
for  her  poem,  “Hole,”  which  was  published  in  the  Summer 
2002  issue  of  the  Beloit  Poetry  Journal.  Goedicke  is  the 
author  of  1 2  volumes  of  poems;  other  awards  have  included  a 
Pushcart  Prize,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  fellowship 
and  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  residency  in  Italy, 

B.J.  Buckley  of  Lolo,  who  was  awarded  the  2003  Rita 
Dove  Prize  for  Poetry  from  the  Center  for  Women  Writers  at 
Salem  College,  NC,  She  will  receive  a  $1,000  honorarium 
and  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  Salem  College  on  Sept.  1 8  to 
accept  the  award  and  give  a  reading. 


Bozeman  writer  Susan  Ewing,  who  was  first  runner-up  in 
the  2003  Reynolds  Price  Short  Fiction  Award  for  her  story. 
“The  Dogs  of  Elk  Flats.”  The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Salem  College  Center  for  Women  Writers  and  was  judged  by  Shannon 
Ravenel  of  Algonquin  Books. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts  in  Helena, 
which  has  received  $700,000  in  grants  from  three  national  funding 
organizations  -  the  M.J.  Murdock  Trust  of  Vancouver.  WA;  The 
Kresge  Foundation  of  Troy.  MI;  and  the  Allen  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
of  Seattle.  The  grants  support  the  Bray’s  $2.5  million  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  a  new  resident  studio,  expand  the  endowment  and  strengthen 
its  annual  fund.  The  Murdock  and  Kresge  grants,  each  for  $250,000, 
require  the  foundation  to  reach  its  campaign  goal  in  cash  and  pledges 
by  April  2004. 


Living  Art,  a  Missoula-based  healing  arts  program, 
which  was  awarded  a  two-day  session  with  a  Society  for 
Arts  in  Healthcare  consultant.  The  consultant,  Lynn 
Kable,  will  help  the  organization  develop  a  teaching 

manual  and  video  package  as  a  _ 

practical  tool  to  help  communities, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  create 
healing  art  programs.  The  SAH 
consultant  program,  funded  by  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Leadership  Initiative  Grant,  helps 
integrate  the  arts  into  healthcare 
environments. 
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Sell  art 
with  the 
Art-o-Mat 

Instead  of 
selling  cigarettes 
and  snacks, 
vending  ma¬ 
chines  around 
the  country  are 
finding  new  life 
marketing  art. 

“The  Art-o- 
Mat  offers 
miniature 
paintings, 
sculpture  and 
other  tiny  trinkets 
for  not  much 
more  than  a  pack 
of  Parliaments," 
reports  CBS 
News.  “The 
concept  has 
hooked  acciden¬ 
tal  art  investors 
with  refurbished 
vending  ma¬ 
chines  in  art 
galleries,  coffee 
shops  and 
grocery  stores 
nationwide.” 

Art-o-Mat  is 
the  creation  of 
artist  Clark 
Whittington,  who 
originally  used  It 
to  sell  paintings 
and  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  has 
since  established 
Artists  in 
Cellophane,  an 
organization  that 
encourages  art 
consumption  by 
expanding 
access  to  artists' 
work,  Whittington 
currently 
operates  43  Art- 
o-Mats,  repre¬ 
senting  300 
artists  in  1 0 
countries. 

Submissions 
are  welcome.  For 
information  on 
guidelines,  visit 
artomat.org. 


Artists,  writers,  musicians 
and  arts  administrators: 

please  let  us  know  about  major 
awards  and  accomplishments. 
Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
e-mail;  writeus@livelytimes.com. 
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Documentary 
tells  story 
of  state 
prison 

“The  Big 
House,"  a  one- 
hour  documentary 
about  Montana 
State  Prison,  aired 
on  the  History 
Channel  May  21 
and  again 
June  25. 

The  stunning 
natural  beauty  of 
the  Deer  Lodge 
valley  is  a  back¬ 
drop  for  the 
massive  castle-like 
Old  Montana 
Territorial  Prison 
on  the  town’s  Main 
Street  (now  a 
tourist  attraction) 
and  the  new 
Montana  State 
Prison  west  of 
town  where 
electronic  surveil¬ 
lance  and  1 6-foot- 
high  fences 
capped  with  razor 
wire  create  a  high 
security  fortress. 

The  docu¬ 
mentary,  produced 
by  Greystone 
Communications, 
tells  the  story  of 
inhumane  condi¬ 
tions  and  brutality 
in  the  state's 
original  stone 
prison  built  in 
1871.  Former 
deputy  warden  Jim 
Blodgett  and  Old 
Prison  Museum 
curator  Jim  Haas 
take  viewers  within 
the  walls,  and 
through  the  secret 
tunnel  system. 

The  film  also 
looks  at  the 
60-acre  prison 
compound,  which 
opened  in  1977, 
and  the  adjacent 
prison  ranch  and 
dairy. 


JIM  HARRISON 

Off 


Off  to  the  Side  A  Memoir 

By  Jim  Harrison 

Published  November  2002  by  Atlantic 

Monthly  Press,  New  York,  NY 
$25  hardcover 

Jim  Harrison,  one  of  America’s  finest  and 
most  insightful  writers,  offers  up  a  collection 
of  well-crafted  reflections  on  life,  love  and 
spirit  in  this  engaging  new  book. 

The  part-time  Montana  resident  provides  a 
gritty,  self-effacing,  evocative  and  eloquent 
take  on  his  own  60-something  years  and  his 
quest  for  truth  in  all  its  manifestations.  The 
author  of  Legends  of  the  Fall,  Doha  and  other 
much-admired  books  is  as  at  ease  describing 
his  own  spiritual  truths  as  he  is  in  addressing 
myopic  American  worldviews. 

According  to  reviewer  Hayden  Carruth, 
Harrison  has  "advanced  and  expanded  the 
American  literary  ethos  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
20th  century  more  cogently,  usefully,  and  just 
plain  brilliantly”  than  anyone. 


TEN  CIRCLES 
UPON  THE  POND 

VJRCilNIA  TRANfl 

O  ©  O  ©  © 

©  c  © 

Ten  Circles  Upon  the  Pond 
Reflections  of  a  Prodigal 
Mother 

By  Virginia  Tranel 

Published  May  2003  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York,  NY 
$22.95  hardcover 

These  memoirs  of  Billings  writer  Virginia 
Tranel  recollect  how  the  Irish  Catholic  mother 
of  10  struggled  to  balance  the  Joys  of  raising 
her  diverse  progeny  with  the  travails  of  a 
vagabond  lifestyle  and  the  social  stigma  of 
■having  a  large  family. 

Now  69,  Tranel  embarked  on  motherhood 
in  1957  while  moving  to  various  Wyoming 
and  Montana  prairie  towns,  in  a  travel  trailer 
with  her  husband  and  often  riotous  children  in 
tow.  She  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  child, 
frequently  musing  on  the  differences  between 
raising  a  few  children  and  a  trailer-load. 

“Tranel’s  story  is  noteworthy,”  says  the 
Library  Journal.  “Hers  is  a  tale  of  mother¬ 
hood  as  a  career  ...  in  doing  so,  she  opened 
herself  to  new  experiences  rather  than  closing 
herself  off,  which  is  the  usual  perception.” 


ROMANCE  RUSTLERSI 

THUr^DERBIRD  THIEVES 

„  Shofon'S^^ 


i  Romance  Rustlers  and 
Thunderbird  Thieves 

By  Sharon  Dunn 

Published  2003  by  Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  Ml 
$1 0.99  softcover 

Bozeman  author  Sharon  Dunn  introduces 
readers  to  fiery  redhead  Ruby  Taylor  and  a  wild 
assortment  of  characters  and  adventures  in  this 
Christian-oriented  mystery  novel. 

Enroute,  Ruby’s  1957  powder-blue 
Thunderbird  figures  prominently,  as  she  seeks  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  love  and  faces  helicopters, 
flying  buffalo,  gunfire  and  a  variety  of  chase 
scenes.  The  novel  is  the  first  in  a  series. 

According  to  Romantic  Times,  “Dunn  offers  a 
rare  book  that  combines  sharp  wit  and  clear  truth 
with  pure  fun  and  excitement.”  Humor  figures 
prominently  in  the  story,  which  Montana  author 
Kathy  Tyers  calls,  “wry  and  witty,  genuine,  self 
deprecating  and  very  funny.” 


TSut  yAlwaifS  T^ick 


Too  Poor  to  Move  But  Always 
Rich:  A  Century  on  Montana 
Land 

By  Jim  Sargent 

Published  June  2002  by  Morris  Publishing, 
Kearney,  NE 
$15  softcover 

Bozeman  author  Jim  Sargent  recalls  the 
experience  of  his  parents,  who  homesteaded 
through  the  Great  Depression  and  beyond. 

The  self-published  book  is  now  in  its  third 
reprinting,  attesting  to  the  universal  connections 
many  Montanans  make  with  the  life  and  times 
of  early  .settlers.  Sargent  tells  the  tale  of  Frank, 
an  Illinois  boy  who  came  west,  and  his  Norwe¬ 
gian  wife  Gudruda,  and  how  they  endured  near 
terminal  economic  conditions  and  drought  with 
toughness,  humor  and  resilience. 

The  book  provides  critical  details  on  a  variety 
of  changes  that  came  to  agriculture  in  the  .south- 
central  part  of  the  state  in  the  mid-20‘^  century, 
and  offers  a  rural  Montanan’s  perspective  on  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 


From  Dust  and  Ashes  A  Story  of 
Liberation 

By  Tricia  Goyer 

Published  January  2003  by  Moody 
Publishers,  Chicago,  IL 
$12.99  softcover 

Northwest  Montana  writer  Tricia  Goyer 
used  a  visit  to  Austria  and  the  chance  discov¬ 
ery  of  local  Holocaust  history  as  a  creative 
springboard  for  an  epic  World  War  II  novel. 
Based  on  real  events,  the  book  describes  the 
little-known  concentration  camp  of  Gusen,  the 
liberation  of  its  25,000  prisoners  by  the 
American  I  Ith  Armored  Division,  who  didn’t 
even  know  it  existed,  and  the  provision  of  food 
immediately  upon  its  liberation  by  a  wife  of 
one  of  the  SS  officers. 

Survivors  of  the  camp  have  praised  the 
author  for  her  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
situation  there.  The  story  is  based  on  ample 
research  and  numerous  interviews  with 
survivors,  local  residents  and  American 
veterans. 


WILD  CARD  QlJIl.T 


Wild  Card  Quilt  Taking  a 
Chance  on  Home 

By  Janisse  Ray 

Published  May  2003  by  Milkweed 

Editions,  Minneapolis,  MN 
$22  hardcover 

Former  Missoula  resident  Janisse  Ray 
examines  the  connections  she  is  forging  in 
her  home  state  of  Georgia  and  the  rebuilding 
of  ties  she  once  abandoned  for  a  life  in 
Montana. 

This  book  follows  her  acclaimed  Ecology 
of  a  Cracker  Childhood,  which  was  honored 
by  the  Southern  Environmental  Law  Center 
and  the  Southern  Book  Critics  Circle, 
among  others.  Her  ties  to  the  region  are 
enhanced  even  more  by  the  fact  that  she  now 
resides  in  her  grandmother’s  old  pine  home 
in  Georgia,  where  she  writes  of  the  trepida¬ 
tion  of  moving  back  to  old  roots,  as  well  as 
the  enduring  value  of  rural  land,  life  and 
community. 

“Her  stories  of  returning  to  and  reclaim¬ 
ing  the  ground  of  her  being  in  South  Georgia 
are  authentic  and  honorable,  lyrical,  earnest, 
droll,  confiding  and  profound,”  says  author 
Stephanie  Mills  (Epicurean  Simplicity). 
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Saving  Kennedy 

By  Don  L.  Clark 

Published  2002  by  Domhan  Books,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  NY 

$14.95  softcover 

Bigfork  author  Don  Clark’s  fifth  novel  offers 
a  credible  theory  on  the  November  1963 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  murder  to 
this  day  soaked  in  controversy  and  ongoing 
allegations  of  conspiracy. 

Major  Myrna  Reyes,  a  Cuban  intelligence 
officer,  comes  to  America  with  orders  direct 
from  Castro  to  kill  the  would-be  assassins  of 
JFK.  But  as  the  plot  thickens,  she  meets  up 
with  lover-to-be  and  partner  in  the  anti¬ 
conspiracy,  U.S.  Air  Force  officer  Alan 
Weaver.  The  trail  they  follow,  the  characters 
they  meet,  and  the  implications  for  American 
society,  make  for  a  page-turning  thriller. 

“Spine-tingling  adventure,  sizzling  sexual 
tension,  and  a  ticking  clock  as  the  assassins 
move  in  for  the  kill  of  President  Kennedy  ... 
make  this  a  novel  you  will  not  want  to  put 
down,”  says  Sorcha  MacMurrough,  author  of 
Ghost  from  the  Past. 


CONFLUENCE 


A«omBYSUSAN«0S(y^ 


Confluence 

By  Susan  Morgan 

Published  in  July  2003  by  Booksurge, 
North  Charleston,  SC 
$14.99  softcover 

Susan  Morgan,  a  Missoula  writer,  debuts 
her  first  full-length  novel. 

Confluence  is  the  story  of  a  woman’s 
struggle  with  fidelity  after  meeting  her 
soulmate  while  on  an  adventurous  backpack¬ 
ing  trip  in  the  Utah  desert.  She  tries  to  return 
to  her  life  in  Montana,  but  can  she?  The  story 
speaks  realistically  about  the  nature  of 
commitment  in  love  and  marriage,  and  the 
process  of  self-discovery,  making  difficult 
choices,  and  having  the  courage  to  be  the 
architect  of  one's  own  fate. 

The  novel  will  be  available  at  bookstores 
and  at  www.readconfluence.com  in  July. 


Black  Cherries 

By  Grace  Stone  Coates 
Published  April  2003  by  University  of 

Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$14.95  softcover 

In  this  series  of  linked  stories  the  child 
narrator,  Veve,  cannot  fathom  all  the  mysteries 
of  her  family’s  life  together,  but  by  watching 
and  listening  she  pieces  together  a  painful  past. 

Coates,  who  died  in  1976  after  publishing 
numerous  short  stories,  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  Martinsdale.  During  a  seven-year  period,  20 
of  Coates’s  short  stories  were  cited  in  the 
annual  Best  American  Short  Stories.  John 
Updike  included  her  short  story  “Wild  Plums”  in 
his  Best  American  Short  Stories  of  the  Century. 

Mary  Clearman  Blew,  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  provides  an 
introduction  to  the  book,  which  was  originally 
praised  by  reviewers  of  the  ’  30s  for  its 
“keenness  of  sensuous  and  spiritual  apprehen¬ 
sion”  and  remarkably  “faithful  to  the  childish 
mind.” 


Writing  for  Her  Life  The  Novelist 
Mildred  Walker 

By  Ripley  Hugo 

Published  May  2003  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$29.95  hardcover 

Drawing  upon  family  memories,  letters, 
diaries,  reviews  and  notebooks,  Missoula  poet 
Ripley  Flugo  creates  a  powerful  portrait  of  her 
mother,  the  novelist  Mildred  Walker. 

Flugo,  wife  of  the  late  poet  Richard  FFugo, 
delves  into  the  creative  process,  motivations  and 
inspirations  of  her  mother,  who  wrote  13  novels 
as  she  juggled  the  demands  of  being  a  mother 
and  a  socially  correct  middle-class  doctor’s 
wife.  Walker  wrote  nine  of  the  novels  from 
1933  to  1955  while  living  in  Great  Falls, 
including  the  acclaimed  Winter  Wheat,  about 
coming  of  age  on  the  prairie. 

The  book  “is  a  character  study  so  provocative 
and  mysterious  that  it  feels  like  the  core  of  a 
novel  that  Mildred  Walker  herself  would  have 
been  proud  to  write,”  says  author  Deirdre 
McNamer.  “Lucent  and  densely  satisfying,” 
writes  author  Claire  Davis. 


Montana  Wildlife  Portfolio 

By  Donald  M.  Jones,  with  Foreword  by  Rick 

Bass 

Published  2003  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 
$24.95  hardcover 

Montana  figures  prominently  in  this  new 
portfolio  of  unique  and  amazing  images  by 
Troy  resident  and  international  wildlife 
photographer  Donald  Jones. 

From  a  lovelorn  grizzly  in  pursuit  of  a  less- 
than-enthusiastic  female  mate,  to  a  bull  elk  on 
the  distant  skyline,  the  varied  photographs 
capture  wildlife  in  startling  vividness  and 
offers  insightful  captions. 

Images  like  these  take  patience  and  time, 
and  Jones  has  utilized  both  during  18  years  of 
photographing  nature  from  the  Florida  Ever¬ 
glades  to  the  Arctic.  Selections  from  his  library 
of  100,000-plus  photos  have  appeared  in 
Audubon,  Sierra,  National  Wildlife,  Time  and 
Outdoor  Life. 

Yaak  Valley  writer  and  naturalist  Rick  Bass 
adds  his  perceptions  of  Montana’s  wildlife  and 
his  friend,  the  photographer. 


Amber  Beads  Poems 

By  Marjorie  Mikalson  Pederson 
Published  2002  by  Queen  Street  Press, 

Spokane,  WA 
$1 1 .95  hardcover 

Spokane  resident  Marjorie  Mikalson 
Pederson  reflects  fondly  on  her  childhood  in 
rural  Montana  in  this  collection  of  short 
rhyming  poems  that  comprise  a  memoir  of  her 
youth. 

She  recalls  “the  quieter  slower  years  of  the 
Depression”  and  her  hometown,  near  the 
Tobacco  River,  which  “exerted  a  huge 
influence  on  me  for  my  entire  lifetime.”  From 
the  title  poem,  where  she  gazes  as  a  child  at 
her  mother’s  beautiful  necklace,  to  memories 
of  skinny  dipping  with  friends  when  a  local 
boy  threw  their  clothes  into  a  tree,  to  images 
of  a  cozy  house  and  baked  rhubarb  pie, 
i  Pederson  captures  the  simple  joys  of  a  rural 
'  Montana  childhood. 
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Montanans 
invited  to 
read  the 
same  book 

The  Montana 
Center  for  the 
Book  invites 
Montanans  to 
participate  in  the 
inaugural  One 
Book  Montana 
program  by 
reading  Winter 
Wheattyy  Mildred 
Walker  this 
summer  and  fall. 

MCB  will 
provide  reading 
and  discussion 
guides,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  library, 
school  and  book 
group  projects, 
and  opportunities 
for  reader 
comments  and 
other  tools  on  its 
website, 
www.montana 
book.org/ 
onebook.htm. 

The  novel, 
published  in  1944, 
tells  the  story  of 
Ellen  Webb,  who 
lives  in  the  dryland 
wheat  country  of 
central  Montana 
during  the  early 
1940s. 

In  late 

summer,  Montana 
Public  Radio  and 
Yellowstone 
Public  Radio  will 
feature  on-air 
readings  of  the 
novel,  panels,  and 
call-in  discussion 
programs.  The 
Montana  Festival 
of  the  Book 
(Sept.  1 8-20  in 
Missoula)  will 
devote  sessions  to 
the  novel  and  the 
One  Book 
Montana  program, 
as  well  as  offer 
special  events 
with  Ripley  Hugo, 
whose  memoir  of 
her  mother, 
Mildred  Walker, 
Wnting  for  Her 
Life,  has  just  been 
published. 

For  details,  call 
406-243-6022  or 
visit  WWW. 
montanabook.org. 
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Billings  hosts 
High  Plains 
BookFest 

A  new 

celebration  of 
books  and  writers 
comes  to 
downtown  Billings 
July11-13.  The 
Billings  Cultural 
Partners,  a 
consortium  of  1 8 
organizations,  and 
the  YMCA  Writer's 
Voice  are 
organizing  the 
inaugural  High 
Plains  BookFest,  a 
celebration  of  the 
region’s  literature. 

More  than  90 
emerging  and 
seasoned  writers 
from  Montana  and 
surrounding  regions 
will  participate  in 
readings,  panel 
discussions, 
workshops  and 
celebrations  of 
literary  works.  The 
festival  will  appeal 
to  a  broad  audience 
through  diverse 
topics.  To  date,  the 
roster  of  BookFest 
writers  includes 
frterary  forces  Tom 
McGuane,  Judy 
Blunt,  Tim  Cahill,  C 
J  Box,  Diane 
Glancy,  Alston 
Chase,  Rick  Bass, 
Virginia  Driving 
Hawk  Sneve,  and 
Pete  Fromm. 

Activities 

associated  with  the 
celebration  will  be 
held  at  the  Western 
Heritage  Center, 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  Parmly 
Billings  Library,  the 
MSU-Billings 
campus,  the 
Mansfield  Center, 
and  other  venues. 
The  Alberta  Bair 
Theater  will  host 
gala  readings 
7  p.m.  Friday  and 
Saturday,  with  an 
opening  night 
reception  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum. 

For  more 
information,  call 
406-294-5059. 
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Starlight,  Star  Bright 

Janet  Muirhead  Hill 
Pat  Lehmkuhi 


Starlight,  Star  Bright 

By  Janet  Muirhead  Mill 

Illustrated  by  Pat  Lehmkuhl 

Published  June  2003  by  Raven  Publishing, 

Norris,  MT 
$9  softcover 

This  young  reader's  book  about  the  tribula¬ 
tions.  mishaps  and  adventures  pivots  around  a 
girl's  love  of  a  horse, 

Colorado  native  Janet  Muirhead  Mill,  who 
has  worked  extensively  in  child-abuse  preven¬ 
tion,  continues  her  series  of  horse  stories  for 
middle-grade  students,  which  began  when 
young  Miranda  Stevens  took  a  dare  and  tried  to 
ride  a  black  stallion  grazing  in  a  field.  Her 
escapade  angered  the  owner  while  forming  a 
deep  bond  between  girl  and  horse. 

The  book  is  the  third  release  of  the  Starlight 
Series,  which  opened  with  Miranda  and 
Starlight  and  Starlight’s  Courage.  At  least  two 
more  books  are  planned. 


To  Hell  With  Honor  Custer  and 
the  Little  Bighorn 

By  Larry  Sklenar 

Published  March  2003  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
S19.95  softcover 

This  fresh  scholarly  look  at  what  the  author 
calls  “one  relatively  small  battle”  of  the 
Western  Indian  wars  -  albeit  one  that  has  been 
transformed  into  myth  -  has  drawn  acclaim  as 
one  of  the  most  credible  perspectives  yet  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

Custer,  a  popular  military  figure,  served 
“confused  policy  driven  by  many  special 
interests,”  says  Larry  Sklenar.  “By  pure 
happenstance,"  the  general  found  him.self  at 
the  helm  of  one  of  the  largest  military  opera¬ 
tions  ever  conducted  amidst  one  of  the  largest 
concentration  of  Indian  warriors  in  North 
America. 

“A  fresh  new  interpretation  of  this  much 
debated  subject ...  it  now  stands  as  the  best 
single  account  of  this  controversial  battle," 
says  Robert  Wooster  of  Nebraska  History. 

Sklenar  retired  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  and  is  an  independent  scholar  in 
South  Carolina. 
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Deliverance  Valley 

By  Gladys  Smith 

Published  2003  by  Log  Cabin  Books, 

Hamilton,  MT 
$13.95  softcover 

This  second  novel  by  award-winning  Bitter¬ 
root  author  Gladys  Smith  centers  on  the  courage 
of  a  widow  who  takes  a  herd  of  prized  horses 
across  the  wilds  of  Montana,  rather  than 
relinquish  them  to  her  dying  brother’s  creditors. 
The  new  novel,  published  in  association  with 
Stoneydale  Publishing  of  Stevensville,  portrays 
a  cast  of  conflicted  characters  and  their  lust  for 
the  prize  crossbreed  herd,  amidst  a  landscape 
familiar  to  many  Montana  readers. 

Smith,  who  taught  for  many  years  in  the 
Missoula  area,  won  the  Willa  Cather  Literary 
Award  in  1 999  for  her  first  novel.  River  of  Our 
Return,  a  tale  of  three  loners  on  a  raft  trip  down 
the  Salmon  River.  Judges  called  that  novel  a 
“richly  textured,  powerful  story  of  love  and 
courage  ...  told  in  a  wise  and  seasoned  way.  A 
superior  tale.” 

FLOATING 

on  the 

MISSOURI 

1 00  Years  after  Lewis  &  Clark 
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Floating  on  the  Missouri  100 
Years  after  Lewis  and  Clark 

By  James  Willard  Shultz 

Published  2003  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

One  of  Montana's  most  respected  historical 
writers  de.scribes  a  lazy  trip  through  wild 
country  in  1 901  with  his  Blackfeet  wife 
Natahki. 

James  Willard  Schultz,  who  wrote 
Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier  National  Park  and 
a  dozen  other  historically  rich  books  about 
Native  American  life  and  the  western  frontier, 
offers  numerous  evocative  recollections  ot 
Missouri  River  lore  and  his  own  lamentations 
about  the  ongoing  encroachments  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  over  a  century  ago. 

This  reprint  of  a  classic  story,  long  out  of 
print,  demonstrates  the  enduring  power  of  land 
and  water  to  shape  human  destiny,  and  offers  a 
fascinating  glimpse  at  Montana  life  and 
heritage  around  the  turn  of  the  eentury. 

The  new  book  features  an  ample  biography 
of  Schultz  by  Montana  historian  and  writer 
Eugene  Lee  Silliman. 


IV  ATURE 

of 
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The  Nature  of  Midnight 

By  Robert  Rice 

Published  June  2003  by  Forge  Hardcover/Tom 
Doherty  Associates  LLC,  New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

An  unsolved  murder  in  rural  Montana  places 
an  unlikely  couple  in  deep  peril  as  they  trace  its 
lettered  leads. 

The  reluctant  duo  of  Gillian  Loomis  and 
Max  Dombroski  become  embroiled  in  a  sinister 
plot  regarding  one  of  the  most  shocking  events 
of  the  early  20th  century,  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  in  1915.  As  the  pair  follows  a  trail  of 
letters  related  to  an  old  murder,  they  and  the 
letter-owners  become  targets. 

Bozeman  author  Robert  Rice  also  wrote  an 
acclaimed  Arthurian  novel,  The  Last 
Pendragon,  the  contemporary  novel,  Agent  of 
Judgement,  and  numerous  short  stories. 
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Hope  and  Dread  in  Montana 
Literature 

By  Ken  Egan  Jr. 

Published  May  2003  by  the  University  of 

Nevada  Press,  Reno,  NV 
$34.95  hardcover 

The  hidden  face  of  dashed  dreams,  despair, 
and  endurance  in  Montana  history  finds 
balance  with  hope  and  sturdiness  of  character 
in  this  analytical  and  insightful  study  of 
Montana  literature. 

In  this  three-part  book.  Montana  native 
Egan  explores  the  hidden  aspects  of  Montana 
character  as  revealed  in  the  extremes  of  militia 
members,  the  Unabomber  and  an  array  of 
fictional  characters.  The  first  .section  paints  a 
vivid  image  of  the  hopes,  dashed  dreams  and 
endurance  of  early  settlers,  American  Indians, 
women  and  cowboys.  Part  two  offers  work  of 
historie  and  contemporary  authors,  including 
Richard  Hugo,  D’Arcy  McNickle,  A.B. 

Guthrie  Jr.,  Thomas  McGuane,  and  K.  Ross 
Toole,  that  reflect  a  darker  view  of  Montana 
life. 

The  final  section  offsets  the  despair, 
looking  to  narratives  by  James  Welch,  William 
Kittredge,  Mary  Clearman  Blew,  Ivan  Doig 
and  others,  to  find  humor,  hope  and  possibility 
amid  Montana’s  landscape,  people  and 
character. 
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Breanna  Marie  Jones: 

My  Everything 

Engineered  and  recorded  2003  at  Makin’ 

Tracks  Sound  Studio,  Lost  Prairie,  MT 
$10 

A  recent  Poison  High  School  graduate  with  a 
passion  for  music  and  many  years  of  vocal 
practice  has  realized  her  lifelong  dream  to 
record  her  original  songs  with  this  collection  of 
nine  tunes. 

Joined  by  Latigo  St.  Marie  on  guitars  and 
bass  and  J.D.  Billmayer  on  drums,  Jones 
provides  a  sampling  of  songs  written  in  the  past 
few  years.  She  has  been  singing  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  has  taken  quickly  to  acoustic  guitar 
!  and  its  possibilities  for  accompaniment  and 
composition.  In  her  liner  notes,  she  credits 
producers  Pierre  and  Lyn  St.  Marie  as  well  as 
I  Poison  musician  and  guitar  teacher  Jim  Steiner. 

!  Jones’s  youthful  countenance  -  she  gradu¬ 


ated  just  this  spring  -  is  belied  by  her  strong, 
mature  voice,  which  is  flexible  and  seasoned. 
Little  in  the  way  of  instrumental  backup  is 
needed  for  such  a  vocalist,  but  the  sometimes- 
surprising  guitar  licks  and  bass  and  drum  backup 
complement  her  voice  well.  The  music  ranges 
from  melodic  country  ballad  to  rock  lament. 

From  the  title  song,  “My  Everything,”  to  the 
wistful  “Forbidden,”  this  album  by  a  young  and 
essentially  unknown  Montana  teenager  sparkles 
both  musically  and  technically,  suggesting  that 
Jones  will  not  long  remain  musically  anony¬ 
mous. 


Matthew  Marsolek: 

The  Bhakti  Road 

Produced  2003  by  Satsung  Music,  Arlee,  MT 

In  his  never-ending  search  for  “new”  world 
sounds,  Matthew  Marsolek  of  the  Drum  Brothers 
has  arranged  and  recorded  several  ancient  chants. 


written  in  the  spiritually  potent  language  of 
Sanskrit. 

The  album  was  inspired  by  an  event  1 8 
years  ago  when  Marsolek  first  heard  a 
neighbor  woman  in  Missoula  singing  a  bhajan 
-  an  ancient  Indian  hymn  to  God.  He  eventu- 
I  ally  traveled  to  India  in  search  of  the  source  of 
that  beautiful  music,  and  so  began  his  passion¬ 
ate  interest  in  music  from  cultures  around  the 
world. 

The  chants  on  this  album,  which  Marsolek 
arranged,  are  often  sweetly  melodic,  and  are 
intended  as  songs  of  devotion  to  various 
Hindu  deities  that  represent  the  many  faces  of 
God,  as  the  musician  explains. 

"Every  name  is  but  a  facet,  a  part  of  the 
one.  They  personify  the  creative,  preserving, 
and  transformative  aspects  of  creation,  within 
each  of  us  and  in  the  world  around  us,”  he 
says.  The  intent  of  the  music,  he  adds,  is  to 
transport  the  listener  to  an  ecstatic  musical 
communion  with  spirit. 

Marsolek  is  joined  by  other  singers:  Tracy 
L.  Topp,  Nathan  Zavalney,  and  his  brothers, 
Michael  and  Patrick  Marsolek.  Matthew  also 
plays  classical  and  acoustic  guitars,  djembe, 
shrutti  box  and  percussion;  Michael  adds 
I  didgeridoo  and  udu  drum;  and  Zavalney 
j  contributes  rigg,  doumbek  and  frame  drum. 

Marsolek  urges  listeners  to  participate  in 
the  music,  “to  lose  yourself  in  the  music  as 
you  sing  ...  Taste  the  sweetness  of  the  melody 
in  your  voice  and  fill  your  heart  with  bhakti 
(devotion)  for  the  divine  beloved,  however 
I  you  perceive  it.” 

For  more  information,  contact  satsang® 
blackfoot.net  or  visit  www.drumbrothers.com. 
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Continental  Harmony: 

New  Aaberg  composition  celebrates  tallgrass  prairie 


Composer  Philip  Aaberg 


Montana  native  Philip  Aaberg  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  ecology,  uniqueness  and  beauty 
of  the  American  tallgrass  prairie  with  a  triple 
concerto  for  piano  trio  and  two  quintets, 
which  premiered  in  June  in  Arkansas  City 
and  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  work  was  commissioned  as  part  of 
the  American  Composers  Forum’s  "Conti¬ 
nental  Harmony”  project,  which  links 
composers  and  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  “Headfirst  into  the  Blue 
Fields  of  Grace”  is  the  product  of  Aaberg’s 
residency  in  Wichita  and  Arkansas  City  and 
was  performed  June  4-6  at  the  Chamber 
Music  at  the  Barn  series  and  June  7  at  the 
40th  annual  PrairieFest. 

The  title  of  the  piece  comes  from  a 
poem  by  Harley  Elliot  called  "Waking  in 
Some  Good  Person’s  Yard.”  According  to 
Aaberg,  "Since  I  was  awarded  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Harmony  commission,  [the]  piece  has  of 
necessity  changed  from  being  a  triple 
concerto  with  three  soloists  and  orchestra,  to 
v'hat  might  be  called  a  triple  trio;  the  three 
of  us  as  soloists  with  string  quintet  and 
woodwind  quintet." 

The  Continental  Harmony  commission 
and  residency  gave  Aaberg  the  opportunity 
to  spend  time  in  Kansas  and  get  to  know  the 
communities  involved  in  this  piece.  Prior  to 
the  commission,  “my  experience  of  Kansas 
was  pretty  slim.  Mostly,  I  got  close  to  the 
border  in  the  ‘other’  Kansas  City,”  he  said. 

". . .  I've  met  many  good  people,  worked 
with  students,  seen  a  lot  of  the  surrounding 
area,  and  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  at  and 
near  the  site  of  PrairieFest  ...  I  know  for  a 
certainty  that  these  people  and  places  have 
entered  my  composition.” 

He  lists  other  influences  as  “internal/ 
international  dissonance;  Kansas  City  blues; 
Wichita  chamber  music;  big  bluestem,  wind, 
and  an  emu  running  beside  my  car;  a  bam 


Hying  though  the  air;  bluegrass 
shifted  West;  a  ghost  orchestra, 
haunted  by  big  frogs;  limestone 
surrounding,  limestone  flowing, 
limestone  supporting;  crops  and  art; 
pigs  and  bison;  bridges  and  Hedges; 
basketball  and  okra  pickles;  friends, 
patrons,  and  country  musicians;  the 
Cherokee  strip,  Flint  Hills,  Ponca; 
and  underneath  and  behind  every¬ 
thing,  the  Prairie,” 

Aaberg  has  carried  out  residen¬ 
cies  and  workshops  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  a  Cultural 
Tmst  Fund  residency  in  northern 
Montana,  and  a  week  in  Gloucester, 

Mass.  His  album  Live  from  Montana 
was  nominated  for  a  2002  Grammy 
Award,  and  his  performance  on 
PBS’s  “All-American  Jazz”  was 
nominated  for  an  Emmy.  Hal 
Leonard  and  Sweetgrass  Music  have 
published  more  than  60  of  his  piano 
pieces. 

Continental  Harmony  has  been 
recognized  as  a  model  of  local 
community  artistic  initiative.  The 
initiative  was  launched  by  the 
American  Composers  Forum  in 
partnership  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  as  a  way  of 
bringing  composers  and  communities 
together  for  the  creation  of  original 
musical  works  reflecting  the  unique  history, 
culture  and  spirit  of  each  community. 

Each  host  site  identifies  a  theme,  an  occa¬ 
sion,  and  local  performers  for  a  musical  work 
that  will  be  meaningful  to  its  citizens.  With  the 
assistance  of  American  Composers  Forum,  the 
community  group  then  selects  the  composer  best 
able  to  write  the  music  and  carry  out  the 
residency. 

During  the  inaugural  round  of  the  program 


in  2000,  American  Composers  Forum 
discovered  that  Continental  Harmony 
projects  bring  people  together,  heighten 
community  feeling  and  sense  of  place,  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  collaborations 
among  groups.  At  the  same  time  the  artistic 
resources  of  the  area  are  often  strengthened 
and  validated.  To  learn  more  about  the 
program,  visit  www. continental 
harmony.org. 
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PBS  to  show 
Eric  Funk 
Premiere 

Montana  PBS 
will  air  Eric  Funk's 
original  work,  “From 
the  Dreams  of 
Montana  Children, 
Op  90”  at  7  p.m. 

July  31. 

American 
Composers  Forum 
commissioned  the 
work  as  part  of  its 
Continental 
Harmony  Project.  It 
premiered  April  13 
during  the  Madison 
River  Music  Festival 
in  Ennis. 

The  documen¬ 
tary  includes  a 
performance  of  the 
whole  work,  plus 
some  rehearsals, 
individual  perfor¬ 
mance  clips,  and 
interviews  with 
Funk  about  the 
composition. 

The  Bozeman- 
based  musician 
and  composer 
invited  Montana 
third  to  fifth  graders 
to  send  paintings  or 
color  drawings  of 
dreams.  More  than 
1 ,700  pieces  of 
original  children’s 
artwork  arrived  at 
the  composer’s 
drxir  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  along  with  a 
sentence  describing 
each  dream  image. 

The  sentences 
became  the  text  for 
a  piece  for 
children’s  choir  and 
chamber  orchestra. 
Funk  conducted 
130  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  singers  from 
Belgrade,  Bozeman 
and  Ennis  schools, 
accompanied  by 
the  Bozeman  High 
School  Chamber 
Orchestra 
“Kammerata,”  in  the 
world  premiere.  The 
performance 
received  a  standing 
ovation  and  they 
have  been  invited 
to  perform  the  work 
again  next  spring  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  City. 
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Knievel 
inspires 
rock  opera 

Former 
professional 
daredevil  and 
Butte  native  Evel 
Knievel  has 
signed  over 
exclusive  rights 
to  allow  the 
production  of 
“Evel  Knievel; 
The  Rock 
Opera." 

Jef  Bek,  a 
musical  director 
and  composer 
with  the  small 
Los  Angeles 
theater  com¬ 
pany,  Zoo 
District,  recently 
received 
Knievel’s 
blessings  on  the 
project. 

Knievel,  who 
resides  in 
Clearwater,  FL, 
told  a  reporter 
that  he  instantly 
liked  Bek  and 
his  seven-song 
demo,  “I  think  it’s 
a  wonderful 
compliment,” 
said  the  64-year- 
old,  who  gained 
fame  in  fhe 
1970s  by 
jumping  his 
motorcycle  over 
cars  and 
canyons.  His 
daredevil  career 
left  him  with  37 
fractures, 
including  broken 
bones  in  both 
legs,  before  he 
retired  in  1 980. 

Knievel  is 
also  the  name¬ 
sake  for  Evel 
Knievel  Daze, 
July  31 -Aug.  2  in 
Butte.  Visit 
knievel 
week.com  for 
details. 

-  Associated 
Press 


Arts  Aid 


Making  music  for  MAC 


Rob  Quist 


Two  prominent  Montana  musicians  are 
teaming  up  for  a  series  of  “Arts  Aid"  concerts, 
aimed  at  raising  funds  for  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

Jazz  artist  Eden  Atwood  and  The  Last  Best 
Band  joined  Rob  Quist  and  Great  Northern  for 
the  kickoff  concert,  June  19  at  the  Mother 
Lode  Theatre  in  Butte.  Ticket  prices  were  $12 
and  $15,  with  proceeds  going  to  the  state  arts 
council,  whose  general  fund  budget  was  sliced 
by  20  percent  during  the  last  legislative 
session. 

Organizer  Gus  Miller,  Atwood's  mother 
and  president  of  the  Butte  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  hopes  to  schedule  similar 
events  at  venues  throughout  the  state.  “The 
loss  of  funding  for  the  arts  council  has  the 
potential  of  seriously  wounding  some  of 
Montana’s  cultural  treasures,”  she  says. 

Jazz  singer  Atwood  and  The  Last  Best 
Band,  are  scheduled  to  released  their  second 
album.  Fee/s  Like  Home,  this  summer.  The 
band  includes  some  of  the  state’s  finest  Jazz 
artists:  drummer  Brad  Edwards  of  Billings, 
guitarist  Craig  Hall  and  pianist  Bob  Nell,  both 
of  Bozeman,  and  newcomer,  bassist  Mike 


Freemole  of  Missoula. 

Atwood,  the  granddaughter  of  A.B. 

Guthrie,  has  performed  internationally  and  was 
the  headliner  for  eight  years  at  Chicago’s 
legendary  Gold  Star  Sardine  Bar.  She’s 
released  nine  CDs. 

Quist,  who  grew  up  on  a  ranch  near  Cut 
Bank,  has  penned  songs  for  such  country 
luminaries  as  Loretta  Lynn  and  Michael 
Martin  Murphey.  He’s  toured  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Japan,  and  headlined  at  major  concert  venues, 
including  the  Great  American  Music  Hall  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Palomino  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Bitter  End  in  New  York  City.  His 
ninth  CD  will  be  released  this  summer. 

Although  Atwood  and  Quist  have  known 
each  other  for  years,  the  Arts  Aid  concerts 
mark  the  first  time  the  musicians  have  shared  a 
stage.  In  addition  to  performing  with  their 
bands,  the  two  plan  to  sing  some  duets, 
including  the  Patsy  Cline  hit,  “Walking  After 
Midnight.” 

More  concerts  are  tentatively  slated  for 
September;  call  Miller  at  406-782-7720  or 
406-723-3602  for  more  information. 


Geyser  Land 


A  train  ride^  a  performance,  a  living  movie 


Geyser  Land,  a  site-specific  video  and 
performance  installation,  promises  to  transport 
travelers  on  a  train  between  Bozeman  and 
Livingston  “through  multiple  layers  of  time, 
space  and  inquiry.”  The  artwork,  conceived  by 
video  artist  Mary  Ellen  Strom  and  choreogra¬ 
pher/performance  artist  Ann  Carlson,  will  be 
performed  Aug.  13-14,  with  trains  departing 
from  the  Livingston  depot  at  9  p.m.  and  the 
Bozeman  depot  at  10:30  p.m.  nightly. 

The  Geyser  Land  audience  will  experience 
this  hour-long  performance  from  a  railroad 
passenger  car,  especially  designed  for  360- 
degree  viewing.  Out  of  the  train  windows  the 
audience  will  witness  video  projections  on 
rock  faces  of  mountains,  commercial  buildings 
and  industrial  sites.  Live  performers  will 
recreate  archival  photos  in  the  tradition  of 
tableau  vivant  outside,  amidst  and  embedded 
into  the  projections. 


The  project’s  creators,  Strom  and  Carlson,  are 
award-winning  artists  who  have  a  15-year 
history  of  creating  large-scale  art  events  that,  in 
collaboration  with  members  of  local  communi¬ 
ties,  examine  social  histories  and  celebrate 
places.  “Geyser  Land  is  an  event  that  takes  art 
out  of  the  galleries,  and  into  the  public,”  said 
Carlson.  “Or  just  into  life,”  adds  Strom. 

Geyser  Land  is  a  unique  and  one-of-a-kind 
event,  a  conceptual  tourist  attraction  that 
investigates  the  ways  a  western  mythology  was 
constructed  over  100  years  ago  that  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  region’s  colonization  and 
development.  Performance  artist  Bentley  Spang 
and  visual  artist  William  Big  Day  will  portray 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Crow  Indian  perspec¬ 
tives  in  the  performance. 

Tickets  for  Geyser  Land  are  $40  and  are 
available  by  calling  the  Myma  Loy  Center  at 


406-443-0287  or  by  visiting 
www.geyserland.org. 

The  performance  is  presented  by  the  Myma 
Loy  Center  in  partnership  with  the  Livingston 
Depot  Center  and  Montana  Arts  Council. 
Several  national  organizations  are  funding  the 
project,  including  The  Association  of  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts;  Arts  Partners,  funded  by  Wallace 
Readers  Digest  Funds  and  the  Doris  Duke 
Charitable  Trust  Foundation;  The  Surdna 
Foundation;  The  Allen  Foundation  for  the  Arts; 
The  New  York  State  Council  for  the  Arts: 
Electronic  Media  and  Film;  The  LEF  Founda¬ 
tion;  Experimental  Television  Center,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Arts  Grant;  The  School  of  the  Museum 
for  the  Arts.  Boston;  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion:  Multi  Arts  Project  Grant;  The  National 
Performance  Network;  and  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


Actors  raise  funds  for  roof  Artists  rendezvous  in  Helena 


Actors  from  virtually  every  theatre  company  in 
Montana  will  gather  at  the  Opera  House  Theatre  in 
Philipsburg  Aug.  1 2  for  “One  Night  Only,”  a  theatrical 
extravaganza  aimed  at  raising  money  to  replace  the 
historic  theatre’s  leaky  roof. 

The  evening  begins  with  a  champagne  gala  at  6  p.m., 
followed  by  the  production  at  7  p.m.  Actors  from  nine 
companies  will  regale  the  audience  with  popular  numbers 
from  current  and  previous  seasons. 

In  the  summer  of  2000,  actors  from  theatre  companies 
around  Montana  gathered  in  Helena  to  perform  a  benefit 
for  a  fellow  actor  who  had  fallen  ill.  The  benefit  perfor¬ 
mances  continued  in  August  of  2001  and  2002  at 
Grandstreet  Theatre. 

This  year,  the  group  turns  its  attention  to  Montana’s 
oldest  continually  running  theater.  The  McDonald  Opera 
Hou.se  was  established  in  1891  in  Philipsburg  and  is 
currently  owned  and  operated  by  Tim  and  Claudette 
Dringle,  who  are  desperately  in  need  of  a  new  roof  for 
the  old  building. 

The  theater  houses  priceless  E.  S.  Paxson-painted 
backdrops  and  hosts  a  summer  stock  company,  the  Opera 
House  TTieatre,  which  offers  repertory  performances  in 
July  and  August. 

Save  Our  Aging  Roof  (S.O.A.R.)  is  the  campaign 
underway  to  re-rortf  the  Opera  House  Theater  and 
ultimately  protect  the  precious  backdrops  and  preserve 
the  community’s  live  entertainment  venue. 

For  tickets  to  the  “One  Night  Only”  benefit,  call 
406-859-0013. 


The  Western  Rendezvous  of  Art 
celebrates  its  silver  anniversary,  Aug. 
21-24  in  Helena  with  four  days  of  art 
shows,  .seminars  and  social  events, 
culminating  in  Saturday  evening’s 
gala  awards  dinner  and  the  Northwe.st 
Rendezvous  art  sale. 

Highlights  include: 

•  An  art  show,  noon-8  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  Friday  and  10  a.m.- 
3  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Civic  Center. 

•  Montana’s  Museum  and  Gallery 
Stroll,  6-8  p.m.  Thursday  at  the 
Montana  Historical  Society,  with  a 
barbecue  and  presentation  of  “The 
Lost  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  by 
Mike  McNeilly  and  Co. 

•  A  free  seminar  with  Brian  Dippie, 
“I  Want  It  Real  Bad:  The  Ru.ssell- 
Mackay  Collaboration,”  from 
2:30-4  p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  22  at  the 
Great  Northen  Hotel. 

•  Artists’  reception  and  autograph 
party,  6-8  p.m.  Friday  at  the  Civic 
Center. 

•  A  quick  draw  and  auction, 

9:30  a.m.-2  p.m.  Saturday  at  the 
historic  Sieben  Ranch,  north  of 
Helena. 

•  Gala  Awards  Dinner  and  North 


“Kalispell  Kaleidoscope”  by 
Gary  Kapp 

west  Rendezvous  Art  Sale,  6:30-10  p.m. 
Saturday  at  the  Civic  Center,  with  emcee  Stan 
Lynde. 

The  event  is  cosponsored  by  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  and  the  Helena  Civic 
Center.  For  more  details,  call  406-442-4263  or 
visit  the  website,  www.westrendart.com. 
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Building  Arts  Participation  grants:  Project  descriptions 


Seven  arts  organizations  from  throughout 
Montana  were  awarded  $250,000  in  Building 
Arts  Participation  (BAP)  grants  on  June  9 
through  funding  to  MAC  from  the  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Fund. 

Recipients  are: 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings 

$56,250 

All  Montana  roads  should  lead  to  the  wonders 
of  live  performing  arts  ...  but  low  audience 
participation  from  small  communities  within  an 


"  When  you  look  at  the  panel's  scores  we 
were  very  similar.  I  think  that  means  these 
are  good  models." 

-  Senator  Bob  DePratu,  BAP  Panel  Member 


hour’s  drive  time  from  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater 
(ABT)  indicates  that  most  rural  residents  in  the 
area  don't  have  the  directions,  the  awareness,  or 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  downtown  Billings 
exit  ramp  leading  to  the  theater.  The  ABT 
RuralArts  project  is  a  three-year  outreach  plan 
designed  to  broaden  audience  participation 
among  residents  in  nearby  communities  by 
demonstrating  to  them,  on  their  own  turf,  that 
traveling  to  performing  arts  events  at  the  ABT  is 
well  worth  the  effort. 

Hockaday  Museum,  KalispeN 

$20,257 

The  Hockaday  Museum  has  set  its  course  to 
“diversify”  its  audience,  fostering  a  stronger 
sense  of  pride,  belonging  and  ownership  by  a 
larger  segment-of  the  Flathead  community. 
“Flathead  Collects”  involves  four  new  target 
audiences.  In  order  to  engage  these  new  audi¬ 
ences,  Hockaday  will  expand  upon  a  participa¬ 
tion  strategy  that  has  demonstrated  initial 
success.  The  museum  will  borrow  works  of  art 
from  community  members,  creating  exhibits  of 
high  quality  that  have  a  local,  personal  connec¬ 
tion.  This  reciprocal  relationship  will  entice  new 
constituencies  to  participate  in,  and  become 
patrons  of  these  shows  and  ultimately  the 


museum  itself.  The  “Flathead  Collects”  exhibit 
program  has  the  ability  to  create  new  financial 
resources  and  increase  membership,  volunteers 
and  business  partnerships,  resulting  in  long-term 
vitality  and  stability  for  the  Hockaday. 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 
Center,  Miles  City 

$37,148 

Custer  County’s  project  focuses  on  the  goal 
of  diversifying  the  audience  of  the  center 

through  a  two¬ 
pronged  approach. 
The  first  will  be  to 
split  and  broaden 
the  center’s 
exhibition 
and 
educa¬ 
tional 
emphasis 

into  distinct  historical  and  contemporary 
art  disciplines.  With  this  expanded 
scope,  each  discipline  will  act  as  a  hook 
to  attract  first-time  or  infrequent  visitors 
and  travelers  who  are  interested  in  that 
particular  area.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  complementary  topics  will  be 
shared. 

The  second  approach  is  to  expand  the  range 
of  exhibits  and  programs  typified  by  the  pilot 
“By  Design”  series.  The  series  introduces 
themes  outside  the  usual  realm  of  the  visual  arts 
yet  demonstrates  the  consideration  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  design  and  aesthetics  in  everyday  life. 

It  also  illustrates  the  link  between  design  and  the 
visual  arts.  Continuing  to  add  new  subject 
matter  will  increase  relevance  and  therefore  a 
higher  level  of  participation  for  both  those 
disinclined  and  inclined  to  participate  in  the  arts. 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale, 
Kalispell 

$37,500 

The  Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale’s  “Music 
Makes  Connections”  (MMC)  program  will 
expand  its  presence  and  deepen  its  relationship 
with  audiences  in  two  Northwest  Montana 


communities,  Bigfork  and  Libby.  Building 
on  the  existing  audience  and  volunteer  base 
that  GOC  has  in  these  communities,  MMC 
will  provide  a  menu  of  musical,  educational 
and  public  engagement  programs  and  strate¬ 
gies  grounded  in  and  tailored  to  these  towns. 

MMC  anticipates  that  audiences  in 
Bigfork  and  Libby  will  expand,  adding 
significantly  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  GOC.  The  organization  also  projects  that 
new  season  ticket  holders,  volunteers, 
contributors  (including  a  few  major  donors), 
business  partnerships  and  future  board 
members  will  emerge  directly  from  these 
communities.  Music  Makes  Connections  will 
officially  launch  GOC’s  larger  goal  to  be 


"Every  application  spoke  to  increasing 
access  to  the  arts  for  all  Montanans.  This 
dedication  to  sustaining  the  arts  in  our 
communities  is  paramount." 

-  Bob  Booker,  Executive  Director, 
Minnesota  State  Arts  Board,  BAP  Panel  Member 


"I  wish  I  could  share  all  of  these  proposals  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee!" 

-  Representative  Dave  Lewis,  BAP  Panel  Member 


Transitions 


Welcome  to  Philadelphia 
conductor  Allan  R.  Scott, 
who  was  recently  named 
artistic  director  and  principal 
conductor  of  the  Helena 
Symphony  after  a  two-year 
search  process.  Scott  is 
currently  music  director  of  the 
North  Penn  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  artistic 
director  of  the  New  Artists 
Philharmonic.  The  31 -year-old 
conductor  began  conducting 
professionally  at  age  15;  his 
career  includes  stints  with  the 
Main  Line  Philomusica 
Orchestra  and  Chorale.  Fairfax 
Opera  Company,  and  Bluett 
Theatre  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  chosen  from  among  1 5 
•semi-finalists  to  head  the  symphony  “for  his 
artistic  vision,  commitment  to  audience  develop¬ 
ment,  superb  musicianship  and  conducting 
skills.” 

The  Port  Poison  Players  and  Mission  Valley 
Friends  of  the  Arts  renamed  the  Clubhouse 
Theatre  on  the  Poison  golf  course  after  Poison 


Helena  Symphony  conductor 
Allan  R.  Scott 


businessman  and  theatre 
founder  John  Dowdall,  who 
died  in  March.  The  historic  log 
structure,  which  has  housed 
the  summer  theatre  troupe  for 
the  past  1 8  years,  was  offi¬ 
cially  dubbed  the  John 
Dowdall  Theatre  June  6-7, 
during  an  Irish-flavored 
performance  and  ceremony 
titled  “Singin’  o’  the  Green.” 

Welcome  to  veteran  actor 
and  director  Nancy  Nei,  who 
accepted  the  post  of  artistic 
director  at  the  Whitefi.sh 
Theatre  Company  in  April.  Nei 
has  been  a  mainstay  at  the 
company  since  she  directed  its 
fir.st  production,  “Don’t  Drink 
the  Water,”  in  1978.  Since  that  time,  she’s 
directed  or  acted  in  16  WTC  shows.  Nei  retired 
this  May  after  more  than  three  decades  of 
teaching  speech,  English  and  drama  at  Whitefish 
High  School,  where  she  directed  over  50 
productions.  In  her  new  post,  she’ll  direct  three 
community  theatre  productions  and  supervise  the 
artistic  integrity  of  all  WTC  activities. 


known  as  a  regional  performing  arts  organi¬ 
zation  serving  the  greater  Northwest  Mon¬ 
tana  region. 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  Bozeman 

$34,000 

The  primary  focus  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks’  project  is  to  broaden  audience 
participation  in  the  summer  tour  by  focusing 
on  people  who  are  inclined  to  participate  in 
the  arts,  but  have  not  yet  attended  a  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  project  will  concentrate  on 
building  community  participation  in  eight 
currently  served  communities  (four  the  first 
year  and  four  more  the  second  year),  with 
effective  recruitment  on  a  grassroots  level. 

Working  through  a  tour  coordinator  in 
each  location,  the  plan  is  to  build  local 
boosters  -  site  by  site  -  by  involving  as  many 
additional  partners  as  possible  to  assist  in 
developing  strategies  specifically  designed 
for  their  community  and  assisting  in  their 
implementation.  Strategies  that  prove  to  be 
successful  will  then  be  applied  to  other 
communities,  ultimately  encompassing  the 
entire  tour.  The  intent  is  to  essentially  change 
the  way  the  company  does  business  by 
building  sustainable  partnerships  that  will 
continue  to  pay  dividends  well  into  the  future. 

Performing  Arts  League,  Choteau 

$34,875 

The  Performing  Arts  League’s  project  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Choteau  and 
surrounding  communities  to  experience 
different  cultures  through  more  face-to-face 
interactions  with  artists  from  across  the  U.S. 
and  the  world,  and  deepen  the  performing 
arts  experience  by  bringing  communities 
together  around  the  arts. 

PAL  has  a  history  of  engaging  many  local 
folks  by  bringing  the  talents  of  exceptional 
performers  to  this  rural  setting.  With  the  help 
of  participants  from  PAL’s  last  story  project 
and  exchange,  combined  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  experience  of  new  board  members  and 
this  project’s  new  family,  PAL  aims  to  have 
fun  making  a  difference. 

Pondera  Players,  Conrad 

$29,970 

The  Pondera  Players’  plans  will  result  in 
increased  participation  in  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions  and  audiences  by  more  than  25% 
through  direct  marketing,  theatrical  work¬ 
shops,  improved  .seating  and  initiating  a 
contributing  membership  campaign. 


Museum 
celebrates 
“Best  of 
the  West” 

The 

Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  In 
Billings  will  host  a 
“Best  of  the  Wesf 
weekend  July  12- 
13.  Events 
include  a  Will 
James  Birthday 
Celebration  and 
Summerfair,  the 
museum’s  annual 
art  and  crafts 
festival.  Both 
offerings  coincide 
with  Western 
Days. 

During  the  Will 
James  Birthday 
Celebration,  the 
museum  will  offer 
free  admission  to 
its  Will  James 
Gallery,  featuring 
an  all-new  exhibit 
of  James’s 
paintings;  host 
classes  on 
illustration, 
landscape  art, 
and  the  horse  in 
art;  present 
lectures  by 
experts  on  the 
artist;  and  sing 
“Happy  Birthday 
to  Will”  over 
complimentary 
cake,  ice  cream, 
and  punch. 

Also  opening 
that  weekend  will 
be  a  new 
exhibition  titled 
“Lewis  &  Clark’s 
West,”  featuring 
artists  who  were 
among  the  first  to 
record  the  region 
through  painting 
and  photography. 

The  museum’s 
annual 

Summerfair  fills 
the  community’s 
North  Park  with 
more  than  1 00 
artists’  booths. 

For  more 
information  call 
the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  at 
406-256-6804. 
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Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in 
Education. 
Sponsors 
wishing  to  apply 
for  grant  support 
for  the  Artists  in 
Schools  and 
Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092 
for  answers  to 
their  questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers 
with  project 
design  and 
application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  arts  and 
education  and 
community 
residencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 
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Magazine  brims  with  student  art  and  writing 
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The  13th  edition  of  Montana’s  only 
statewide  student  literary/art  magazine 
recently  rolled  off  the  presses.  Signatures 
from  Big  Sky  includes  essays,  poetry, 
stories  and  artwork  by  K- 1 2  students. 

The  magazine  is  a  collaboration 
between  the  Montana  Association  of 
Gifted  and  Talented  Education,  Montana 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English/ 
Language  Arts,  Montana  Art  Education 
As.sociation,  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
and  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Copies  of  the  2003  edition,  as  well  as 
back  issues,  are  available  for  $5  each 
from  Signatures  from  Big  Sky.  928 
Eourth  Ave.,  Laurel.  MT  59044. 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  this 
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A  Poet 

By  Ben  Tengelsen 

Grade  9,  Bozeman  High  School 


the  cruelty  the  rudeness 
it's  salamandering 
my  eyes 

I'm  tornadoing  in  my  brain 


There  is 
no  tomorrow. 


I  Hear  Montana  Singing 
(Modeled  from  the  work  of 
Walt  Whitman) 

By  Ashley  Hall 

Grade  11,  Florence-Carlton  High 
School,  Florence 


I  hear  Montana  singing,  the 
melody  echoing  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  plains. 
The  song  of  Helena,  the  sleeping 
giant  snoring,  politicians 
arguing, 

I  hear  a  song  of  Libby,  asbestosis 
ringing  through  hospitals, 
families  crying  for  answers. 

The  song  of  Great  Falls,  turbulent 
winds,  the  distant  rustle  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  footsteps, 

I  hear  a  song  of  Butte,  with  a  faint 
Irish  tongue,  echoing  from  the 
depths  of  the  Berkley  Pit, 

The  song  of  Bozeman,  the  bus¬ 
tling  Bobcat  campus,  skiers 
slicing  through  Bridger  Bowl 
powder, 

I  hear  a  song  of  Billings,  the 
industrial  clink  and  clatter,  as 
workers  and  machinery  hum 
together. 

The  song  of  Poison,  chattering  golfers, 
the  roar  of  the  Flathead  monster, 

I  hear  a  song  of  Kalispell,  tourists  press¬ 
ing  to  see  Glacier  National  Park,  the 
whistle  of  the  cold  lake  wind. 

The  song  of  Choteau,  archeologists 
digging,  unearthing  fossils  of  dino¬ 
saurs  from  millenniums  past, 

I  hear  a  song  of  Havre,  wheat  fields 
whistling,  humming,  combines 
harvesting. 

The  song  of  Missoula,  hikers  puffing  on 
their  way  to  the  "M,"  Griz  fans  rowdy 
and  exuberant. 

These  voices,  these  echoes,  rise  above 
the  mountains  and  plains. 

Making  one  voice  of  a  unique  and 
diverse  state,  singing  along  to  a 
different  beat. 


Fairness  Gone  Down 

By  Kelsey  Baldwin 

Grade  8,  Lone  Rock  School,  Stevensville 

I'm  soda  popping 
for  this  Friday 
my  things  are  peached 
I'm  fishes 

I  snake  to  school  and  sloth 
sloth 

then  a  voice 
over  the  intercom 
bats  NO  SKI  TRIP  and 
I'm  globed 


Sharper  than  the  sculptor's  tool. 

Softer  than  a  painter's  brush. 

The  pens  we  hold  are  instruments 
That  sing  the  songs  we  hear  so  much. 
The  burdens  on  our  backs  our  light. 
Our  chains  are  broken;  we  are  free. 
Such  are  the  feelings  of  one  who  writes 
And  gives  his  pains  to  poetry. 


I  claim  no  superhuman  skill. 

But  only  a  developed  sense 
Of  silent  things  .that  never  cease 
To  scream  beyond  the  emptiness. 
A  monument  of  pondering, 

A  list  of  things  inside  of  me. 

The  open  minutes  quickly  end 
As  I  sell  my  soul  to  poetry.  ... 
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Watercolor  collage  by  Silber  Breisford, 
Grade  1,  The  Carden  School,  Bozeman 


Artwork  by  Adam  Riehl,  Grade  12,  C.M.  Russell 
High  School,  Great  Falls 
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ducation 


Our  Community  Record 

Self  identity  and  self  empowerment  are  byproducts  of  residency 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Students  at  Two  Eagle 
River  School  in  Pablo  are 
discovering  photography  as  a 
tool  for  self-exploration  and 
community  involvement. 

Under  the  tutelage  of 
veteran  photographer  David 
Spear,  students  have  spent 
the  past  year  learning  to 
wield  a  camera,  develop 
negatives  and  make  prints.  At 
the  same  time,  they're  paying 
attention  to  composition  and 
content  -  two  key  ingredients 
in  any  artistic  process. 

The  project,  titled  “Our 
Community  Record,”  was 
launched  last  spring  with  a 
grant  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  MAC.  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Lower 
Flathead  Valley  Community  Foundation 
pitched  in  again  this  year  to  expand  the 
program. 

Under  its  auspices,  Spear  spends  two  days  a 
week  at  the  tribal  school,  working  with  students 
in  grades  7-12.  He  also  spends  a  full  week  at 


Galina  Big  Head  took  the  photograph  (above) ... 


...  and  translated  it  into  this  drawing  of  the 
subject. 


Michele  Duran  took  this  photograph  of  the  landscape  near 
Ninepipe  Reservoir. 


the  end  of  each  quarter,  helping  students  bring 
their  projects  to  fruition. 

Last  fall,  students  worked  on  landscape 
photography,  followed  by  portraiture  and  self- 
portraits.  This  spring,  they’ve  been  studying 
some  historic  aspects  of  photography, 
including  use  of  a  large-format  camera;  and 
some  advanced  tech¬ 
niques,  including  color 
photography,  hand¬ 
coloring  photos,  and 
transferring  slide  images 
to  watercolor  paper. 

Throughout  the  year, 
students  have  been  asked 
to  focus  on  “culture, 
person  and  family,"  says 
Spear.  “The  process 
empowers  some  of  the 
students  to  look  at 
themselves  through 
photography  and  deal  with 
self-identity  issues. 
Mastering  the  technical 
aspects  is  afso  self- 
empowering." 

He's  also  been  working 
with  Two  Eagle  teachers 
on  projects  that  incorpo¬ 
rate  other  aspects  of 
learning.  A  creative 


writing  class  wrote  poems  to  accompany 
images;  and  students  planned  to  take  large- 
format  images  of  tribal  elders  this  spring, 
superimpose  the  photos  on  fabric,  and  use 
the  4-by-5-inch  images  in  quilts. 

“I'm  just  trying  to  take  the  things  I  know 
about  how  photography  works  and  tie  them 
in  with  what's  happening  here.”  he  says.  In 
the  future,  he's  hoping  the  project  can 
integrate  other  areas  of  the  curriculum, 
including  history  and  .science. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  project,  Spear 
has  concentrated  on  developing  technical 
proficiency  with  the  camera  and  helping 
students  master  some  of  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  photography.  Next  year,  he  hopes 
to  double  the  scope  of  the  project  and 
anticipates  that  students  will  “get  out  in  the 
community  more." 

Spear,  who  worked  on  several  community 
projects  in  New  York  City  before  moving  to 
Poison  three  years  ago.  says  he's  been  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  quality  of  student  work,  and 
his  collaborations  with  other  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Clarice  King. 

While  in  New  York,  he  spent  1 1  years 
working  with  schools  in  Harlem.  “1  became  a 
part  of  the  community  as  I  guided  the  process." 
he  .says.  “That's  starting  to  happen  here.  If  you 
can  be  in  one  place  for  a  period  of  time,  you  can 
let  the  process  and  artwork  bloom.” 


Kennedy  Center  offers  tips  on  training  artists  as  educators 


For  information  on  training  artists 
to  teach,  consider  these  Kennedy 
Center  resources; 

Creating  Capacity  -  www.kennedy- 
center.org/education/partners/ 
creating_capacity.html 

Published  by  the  Kennedy  Center,  the 
purpose  of  Creating  Capacity  is  to  focus 
artists  and  arts  organizations  on  the 
philosophy,  rationale,  and  guiding 
questions  that  can  inform  the  design  of 
professional  development  to  enhance 
artists’  knowledge,  skills  and  under¬ 
standing  of  working  in  educational 
setting.s. 

The  core  components  of  this  frame¬ 
work  are  the  Self-Assessment  Tool,  the 
Resource  Checklist,  and  the  Teaching 
Artists  Continuum.  While  the  tools  at  the 


heart  of  Creating  Capacity  can  be  used  by 
an  individual,  they  are  conceived  as 
assessment  and  planning  tools  for  a  group 
of  administrators  and  teaching  artists 
engaged  in  designing  a  professional 
development  program  for  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  full  text  may  be  viewed  online  or 
ordered  from  the  Kennedy  Center's 
Partners  in  Education. 

Artists  as  Educators:  Becoming 
Effective  Workshop  Leaders  for 
Teachers  -  www.kennedy- 
center.org/education/partners/ 
handbook.html 

Artists  as  Educators:  Becoming  Effective 
Workshop  Leaders  for  Teachers,  by  .lohii 
C.  Carr  and  Lynne  Silverstein,  provides 
an  introduction  to  designing  professional 
development  workshops  for  teachers  of 


students  in  grades  K-12.  The  book 
focuses  on  the  impact  artists  and  arts 
educators  can  have  when  they  help 
teachers  develop  skills  in  teaching  in  and 
through  the  arts. 

The  publication  examines  character¬ 
istics  of  effective  workshops  for  teachers 
and  provides  an  overview  of  the  work¬ 
shop  development  process,  with  an 
emphasis  on  finding  connections 
between  artists’  expertise  and  the 
curriculum. 

The  64-page  book  .sells  for  $15  and 
can  be  purchased  through  the  Kennedy 
Center  Education  Department.  When 
five  or  more  copies  of  the  book  are 
ordered,  the  book  sells  for  $10  per  copy. 
For  more  information  or  to  order 
copies,  contact  the  Kennedy  Center 
Education  Department  at  202-416-8806. 


II 


MAC 

website 

highlights 

Fellowship 

winners 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
continues  to 
showcase  the 
works  of 
Individual  Artists 
Fellowship 
Winners  on  its 
website, 
www.art.state. 
mt.us. 

The  works  of 
Mary  Olson,  who 
won  a  2002 
fellowship  in 
literature  for 
playwriting,  will 
be  posted  on  the 
website  in  July 
and  August. 
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Holter  to 
raffles  MINI 
Cooper  S 

What  turns 
heads,  is  nearly 
impossible  to 
get,  and  was 
voted  2003 
North  American 
Car  of  the 
Year? 

The  Holter 
Museum  of  Art 
in  Helena  offers 
a  unique 
opportunity  to 
win  a  retro- 
looking  2003 
MINI  Cooper  S 
by  BMW  during 
its  eighth  annual 
vehicle  auction. 

The  MINI 
Cooper  S  is 
currently  parked 
In  front  of  the 
Holter  and  raffle 
tickets  sell  for 
$100  per 
chance.  The 
winning  ticket 
will  be  drawn 
Aug.  8,  during 
the  museum's 
10th  annual 
MiniTreasures 
Auction. 

The  annual 
vehicle  raffle 
boosts  the 
museum’s 
programming 
budget,  with 
proceeds 
funding  exhibi¬ 
tion  and 
education 
programs.  For 
details,  call 
406-442-6400. 
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Montana  Heritage  Project 


The  responsibility  to  question  and  think 


Michael  Umphrey,  director  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Heritage  Project,  made  the  following 
opening  remarks  during  the  project’s  fifth 
annual  student  conference  in  Helena.  We 
found  his  views  so  interesting  that  we 
asked  for  permission  to  reprint  them. 

By  Michael  Umphrey 
Montana  Heritage  Project 

Over  the  next  two  days  several  speakers 
will  discuss  reasons  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  is  important,  but  let  me  suggest  the 
most  fundamental 
reason.  The  Montana 
Heritage  Project  is 
important  because  you 
are  important. 

You  are  free 
citizens  in  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  During  these 
dangerous  times,  what 
you  think  matters 
profoundly.  Never 
before  have  ordinary 
people  had  so  much 
power.  Ancient 
philosophers  under¬ 
stood  that  every  human 
thought  changes  the 
world  just  a  bit.  But  in 
the  modem  world,  the 
linkage  between  our 
thoughts  and  the  way 
the  world  develops 
becomes  more  apparent 


If  public  opinion  wants  a  president  im¬ 
peached,  the  political  machine  will  find  a  way  to 
make  it  happen.  If  public  opinion  does  not  want 
the  president  impeached,  then  his  enemies  are 
helpless.  If  public  opinion  wants  bombs  to  fall 
on  some  other  country,  then  they  will  fall.  If 
public  opinion  does  not  want  them  to  fall,  the 
generals  are  all  but  impotent. 

The  thinking  of  ordinary  American  citizens 
has  tremendous  impact  on  the  world.  What  will 
the  world  be  in  twenty  years?  The  answer  will 
not  really  depend  on  what  powerful  corporations 


One  of  the  ways  you  can  tell  how  much  it 
matters  what  you  think  is  to  observe  the 
money  and  ingenuity  powerful  groups  are 
using  to  influence  what  you  think.  I'm  sure 
you've  noticed  that  you  are  surrounded  and 
bombarded  with  messages,  often  purchased  at 
enormous  expense  and  designed  with  spec¬ 
tacular  artistry. 

Television,  movies, 
music,  and  the 
Internet,  not  to 
mention  textbooks, 
teachers,  and 
speakers  such  as 
myself  send 
messages  your  way 
in  a  steady  stream. 

If  it  didn't 

matter  what  you  thought,  then  powerful 
interests  would  just  ignore  you.  But  they 
don't.  They  not  only  yell  and  whisper  at  you, 
they  also  study  you  intently.  They  listen.  They 
make  strategic  plans  around  what  you  want. 

In  more  and  more  ways,  the  vast  intercon¬ 
nected  systems  of  modem  society  study  what 
you  think,  shaping  and  reshaping  themselves 
based  on  what  they  learn  about  your  desires. 

They  do  this  in  many  ways,  some  obvious 
and  some  quite  subtle.  Polls  are  obvious. 

More  subtle  may  be  that  Albertson's  Pre¬ 
ferred  Shopper  card  or  that  Bames  &  Nobles 
Readers  Advantage  card  that  allow  merchants 
to  monitor  what  you  buy,  and  how  often,  and 
in  what  quantities.  As  more  and  more  of  our 
lives  take  place  in  the  exchange  economy  and 
as  more  and  more  transactions  are  electronic, 
it  becomes  easier  to  monitor  your  thinking  by 
tracing  the  flow  of  your  pennies. 

For  the  most  part,  these  mercantile 
systems  don't  care  whether  you  want  health 
food  or  poison,  great  literature  or  cultural 
sludge.  If  you  want  it,  it  will  come. 

Similarly,  sy.stems  are  evolving  to  monitor 
every  mou.se  click  on  the  Internet.  Out  of 
millions  of  choices  available,  what  do  you 
choose?  Where  do  you  go?  What  do  you  look 
at?  For  how  long?  Sites  that  get  traffic  grow 
and  are  imitated.  Sites  that  attract  no  audience 
wither  and  die. 

This  is  easy  to  see  on  the  Internet  but  the 
principle  holds  true  in  the  larger  world  as 
well.  What  you  pay  attention  to  becomes 
more  common.  It  comes  closer.  But  what  you 
ignore  weakens  and  fades.  It  disappears. 


The  quality  of  our  lives  is 
determined  by  the  quality 
of  the  questions  that  we 
think  about. 


Simms  High  School  junior  Madeline  Merja  introduces  the  head  tabie 
Heritage  Project’s  fifth  annual  Student  Conference,  held  in  Helena. 

decide,  because  they  base  their  most  important 
decisions  on  what  you  decide. 

The  fate  of  the  world  depends  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree  on  what  ordinary  people  want.  Not  on 
what  they  say  they  want  so  much  as  what  they 
show  they  want  by  what  they  repeatedly  think 
about,  by  what  they  buy,  by  what  they  choose  to 
watch  and  hear  and  read. 

Of  course, 
given  the  vast 
scale  of  the 
forces  that 
organize  the 
modern  world, 
it’s  easy  to  feel 
insignificant,  as 
though  nothing 
we  do  or  think 
matters  very 

much.  But  that’s  a  deception,  designed  to  rob 
you  of  your  power.  I  hope  it's  obvious  that  each 
of  us  is  responsible  for  our  contribution. 

And  I  hope  it’s  akso  obvious  that  if  it  matters 
what  you  think,  then  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
think  well.  This  is  why  education  is  the  world’s 
most  important  work. 

Education  philosopher  John  Dewey  observed 
that  the  most  important  outcome  of  a  good 
education  was 
intelligent  desire. 

The  truth  of  his 
observation 
becomes  easier  to 
see  month  by 
month.  If 
ordinary  people 
are  not  intelligent 
about  what  they 
want  -  if  their 
desires  are  not 
wise  and  health- 
promoting  and 

far-sighted  and  generous  -  then  the  power  that 
flows  from  this  democracy  will  curse  the  world. 

It  might  even  destroy  the  world  as  we  know  it. 

But  if  ordinary  people  have  desires  that  are 
intelligent  enough,  then  the  future  will  be 
wonderful  beyond  anything  the  world  has  yet 
.seen. 

It  depends  on  how  well  you  think. 

So  how  do  we  think  well?  An  important  key 
is  to  ask  the  right  questions.  We  all  have  ques¬ 
tions.  That's  natural.  From  the  moment  we  are 
born,  we  inquire. 

The  quality  of  our  lives  is  determined  by  the 


during  the  Montana 


We  know  that  history  is  the 
great  owner's  manual  to  the 
world.  ...  The  past  is  our 
inexhaustible  source  of 
creativity  and  innovation. 


quality  of  the  questions  that  we  think  about. 

In  the  Heritage  Project,  we  stress  essential 
questions.  Es.sential  que.stions  go  to  the  essence 
of  things.  What  has  changed  and  what  has 
stayed  the  same? 

Why?  What  have  we  gained?  What  have  we 
lost?  What  should  we  try  next?  What  is  the  role 
of  government?  Why  did  people  come  to 
America?  What  is  the  American  Dream? 

Where  did  Americans  get  their  ideas  of 
freedom  and  justice?  What  is  the  right  balance 
between  tradition  and  progress? 

And  a  couple  of 
my  favorites:  What 
does  it  take  to  build 
community?  What 
does  it  take  to  sustain 
community?  And 
what  makes  a 
community  good? 

One  of  the  things  I 
hope  you’ve  learned 
in  the  Heritage 
Project  by  being 
members  of  research 
teams  is  the  way  a 
very  special  kind  of 
community  can  come 
into  existence  around 
a  shared  question  or 
set  of  questions.  The 
earliest  Montanans 
apparently  formed 
communities  around  a 
question  vital  to  their 

survival:  what’s  the  best  way  to  kill  a  wooly 
mammoth  using  stone-tipped  spears?  An 
individual  alone  didn't  have  bright  prospects 
ten-thousand  years  ago,  but  when  a  group  of 
people  found  they  could  think  together  by 
sharing  a  question,  they  took  a  huge  step 
forward. 

They  were  able  to  meet  life  more  creatively. 
Essential  questions  are  about  creativity.  They 
grow  out  of  our  imaginations.  They  are  the 
force  that  drives  science  forward.  Essential 
questions  arise  from  our  sense  of  wonder,  and 
they  are  the  basis  of  art,  stories,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy. 

Creativity  and  freedom  are  deeply  related, 
so  essential  questions  are  also  about  freedom. 
To  be  free  is  to  see  that  time  is  opportunity  and 
that  individuals  can  make  a  difference.  We  can 
change  and  our  world  can  change,  and  we  can 
take  charge  of  those  changes  if  we  ask  the  right 
questions  and  use  the  right  strategies  in 
pursuing  answers.  Knowledge  can  be  acquired. 

Knowledge  can  be  created. 

Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  if  it 
matters  what  we  think,  then  we  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  become  better  artists  and  historians 
and  scientists  in  our  daily  lives.  We  cannot 
delegate  this  work  to  specialists  and  profession¬ 
als.  We  can't  let 
someone  else  do 
our  thinking.  We 
have  to  invent  the 
answers  to  our 
essential  ques¬ 
tions.  Inventing 
good  answers 
may  take  a 
lifetime,  and  even 
then,  the  answers 
most  often  will 
not  be  final.  They 
will  be  the  basis 

of  new  questions. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  teachers  in  the 
Heritage  Project  don’t  simply  stand  in  front  of 
you  and  tell  you  the  answers  you  need  to  pass 
some  test  is  that  we  are  working  with  you  to  try 
to  answer  harder  and  more  important  questions 
than  those  you’ll  find  on  all  those  paper  and 
pencil  tests  (that  .seem  to  be  proliferating  like 
Spotted  Knapweed). 

The  world  keeps  changing,  so  a  good 
education  can't  be  a  list  of  right  answers  to 
yesterday’s  questions.  It  also  needs  to  be  about 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Folklife  Notes 


BY  Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 


Artists  enjoy  marketing  workshop 

Last  fall,  Dave  Sharpe,  a  community  development  specialist  with 
the  Montana  State  University  Extension  Service  at  Montana  State 
University,  expressed  interest  to  MAC  in  producing  a  workshop  for 
artists  on  how  to  market  their  work.  We  said  we’d  like  to  help. 

Dave  and  I  worked  together  to  organize  two  planning  meetings 
held  in  December.  A  wonderful  group  of  Bozeman  artists,  including 
some  MAC  fellowship  winners,  graciously  gave  their  time  to  help 
think  about  what  would  be  the  most  helpful  information  and  format 
for  attendees  in  their  area. 

Sixty-five  artists  and  craftspeople  attended  the  workshop,  held 
April  12  in  Harmony  Hall  in  the  Emerson  Center.  Most  feedback 
was  extremely  positive.  The  only  complaints  were  that  both  the 
schedule  and  the  room  were  too  full.  Abundance  can  be  tricky 
sometimes! 

Thank  you  to  everyone  who  helped  plan  the  workshop  and  to  all 
the  wonderful  artists  who  participated  as  presenters  and  attendees. 
Special  big  thanks  to  Dave  Sharpe  and  Diane  Ham  from  Extension 
Service  who  did  such  good  work. 

Several  other  communities  have  expressed  interest  in  hosting  a 
workshop  and  the  Extension  Service  and  MAC  plans  to  partner 
up  again. 


CD  captures  Chippewa  Cree  songs 

A  CD  of  songs  by  Chippewa  Cree  elder  Pat  Kennedy  is  in  the  works. 
Pat  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Beethoven  and  is  always  making  songs. 

I  recorded  him  with  the  Starr  School  Singers  at  the  Last  Chance 
Powwow  last  fall  in  Helena.  It’s  sounding  good. 

New  folklife  intern  works  on  website 

Folklife  intern  Darcy  Minter  will  be  working  with  me  this  summer  to 
complete  a  folklife  website  which  will  showcase  some  of  our  Montana 
traditional  artists  and  provide  support  and  educational  materials  for  art  and 
social  studies  classes. 

Darcy  comes  to  us  with  a  wonderful  background.  She  is  finishing  up  a 
master’s  degree  in  folklore  from  Utah  State  University  in  Logan  and  is 
teaching  an  online  writing  class  this  summer  drawing  from  her  under¬ 
graduate  background  in  English.  She  has  worked  for  ArtsMarket,  Inc.  in 
Bozeman. 

As  well  as  needing  an  intership  to  complete  her  degree  program,  Darcy 
wanted  to  return  to  Montana  to  do  her  own  research  on  folklore  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  and  also  to  ride  her  horse  in  our  beautiful  country.  She 
told  me  she  wants  to  get  the  experience  of  all  the  kinds  of  things  I  do  as 
folklife  director. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  have  such  a  colleague  to  work  with  this  summer. 
Welcome  Darcy! 


Helena  to  host 
Indian  Summer 
Art  Market 

Wakina  Sky  will  sponsor  the  Indian 
Summer  Art  Market  in  downtown 
Helena,  Sept.  12-14. 

The  Indian  Summer  Art  Market  will 
feature  American  Indian  artists,  clothing 
designers,  silversmiths  and  jewelers, 
musicians,  demonstrations,  teepee 
displays,  traditional  dances,  and  other 
exciting  events. 

The  public  is  invited  to  meet  artists 
and  designers  during  a  reception  on 
Friday  evening.  The  market  will  be  held 
in  downtown  Helena  for  an  intimate 
outdoor  atmosphere. 

The  non-profit  organization  of 
Wakina  Sky  seeks  to  help  urban  Indians 
living  in  Helena  pursue  a  quality, 
wholesome  lifestyle.  In  an  effort  to 
support  Wakina’s  educational  goals,  the 
art  market’s  planning  committee  is 
hoping  to  raise  interest  in  and  support 
the  economy  of  a  unique  artistic  culture. 

For  further  information  call  Carol 
Mason,  Debbie  Herrington  or  Pearle 
McGillis  at  406-449-0318. 

^Mont3^n3,  H0rit3.g0  PrO|0Ct  (from  previous  page) 


how  to  form  questions,  conduct  research  and 
create  new  answers.  We  grownups  don’t 
necessarily  know  the  questions  you  will  face  let 
alone  what  answers  you  will  need. 

But  we  do  know  some  things.  We  know  that 
history  is  the  great  owner’s  manual  to  the 
world.  The  past  is  where  we  go  to  find  out  how 
the  world  works,  how  things  start,  how  they 
end,  how  they  falter  and  how  they  grow.  The 
past  is  our  inexhaustible  source  of  creativity 
and  innovation. 

That’s  why  we  emphasize  taking  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  past.  Many  of  you  have  studied 
your  communities  as  they  were  in  1910,  or 
1935,  or  1968,  and  you’ve  seen  that  a  good 
town  doesn’t  just  happen.  It  is  built  by  people 
who,  first  of  all,  want  to  build  a  good  town,  and 
who  then  use  their  freedom  to  think  and  to  act 
intentionally,  to  build  better  roads,  to  develop 
irrigation  and  water  projects,  and  to  support 
schools  and  libraries  and  courthou.ses. 

We  are  so  used  to  such  things  that  we  take 
them  for  granted,  but  they  are  in  fact  success 
stories  from  one  of  the  greatest  experiments  in 
world  history:  the  experiment  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  essential  question  that  drew  America 


into  existence  was  whether  we  could  create  a 
place  where  people  could  figure  out,  step  by 
step,  how  to  govern  themselves  -  how  to 
untangle  their  own  knots,  how  to  unburden  their 
troubled  lives,  how  to  make  themselves  more  at 
home. 

Our  parents  and  grandparents  did  create  such 
a  place.  The  western  historian  Walter  Prescott 
Webb  argued  that  because  the  farming  tech¬ 
niques  learned  in  the  east  didn’t  work  on  the  arid 
Great  Plains,  the  people  who  stayed  in  places 
like  Montana  had  to  think  and  invent  to  survive, 
and  they  cherished  their  freedom  to  do  so. 
Because  the  challenges  were  too  difficult  to  face 
alone,  they  developed  deep  traditions  of  neigh¬ 
borliness.  And  because  the  land  was  relatively 
empty,  the  importance  of  a  solitary  individual 
loomed  large.  Such  is  our  heritage. 

We  receive  our  heritage  as  a  gift.  But  by 
taking  responsibility  for  it,  the  German  poet 
Goethe  told  us,  we  make  it  our  own.  In  your 
hearts  and  in  your  minds,  the  best  of  Montana’s 
traditions  are  meeting  the  world’s  latest  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  your  scholarly  work  shows  that  you 
are  stepping  up  to  the  plate.  I  am  confident  that 
you  young  people  are  making  your  own  contri¬ 


butions  to  Montana’s  heritage  -  something 
that  your  own  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren  will  research  and  study  with 
awe. 

When  I  see  the  way  you’ve  drawn  art 
and  history  and  science  together  to  make 
original  answers  to  essential  questions,  I 
look  to  the  future  with  joy.  So  much 
depends  on  you.  Thank  you  for  all  your 
good  work. 

The  Helena  gathering  marked  the 
Montana  Heritage  Project’s  fifth  annual 
student  conference.  High  school  students 
from  around  the  state  presented  the 
academic  research  they  had  completed  in 
their  communities  to  each  other  and  to  the 
state  of  Montana  as  gifts  of  scholarship. 

A  dozen  communities  currently  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  project,  including  high  schools  in 
Bigfork,  Chester,  Corvallis,  Dillon, 
Harlowton,  Libby,  Ronan,  Roundup,  St. 
Ignatius,  Simms,  Townsend,  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

For  more  information  on  the  project,  visit 
www.edheritage.org  or  call  406-745-2600. 


How  to  Set  Up  a  Blackfoot  Lodge 

By  Brian  Cannavaro 

Published  by  Fort  Selish  Spice  and  Trading  Company,  Kalispell 
$9.95  softcover 

Author  Brian  Cannavoro  created 
this  self-published  booklet  for  “the 
Nitsitapii  (‘real  people’)  or  anyone 
wanting  a  proven  method  for  setting 
up  a  Blackfoot  lodge.”  Printed  on 
archival  paper,  it  offers  detailed 
instructions  and  illustrations  on  how 
to  set  up  a  traditional  Blackfoot  tipi, 
plus  a  history  of  these  dwellings,  a 
list  of  materials,  and  a  few  Blackfoot 
words  and  phrases. 

Cannavoro  owns  and  operates  Fort 
Selish  Trading  Post  between 
Kalispell  and  Somers  with  his  wife, 

Terise.  He  grew  up  in  western  Connecticut,  where  he  ran  his  first  trading  post  at  age  17. 

He  cultivated  friendships  with  people  from  eastern  tribes,  including  the  Scatticoke, 
Shinnecock  and  Mohawks. 

Cannavaro  moved  to  Montana  in  1987,  and  has  since  become  well  acquainted  with 
Piegan  elders.  He  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  in  fall  of  1992,  and  is  respected  for  his 
knowledge  of  traditional  Indian  religious  beliefs  and  protocol.  For  the  past  decade,  he  has 
studied  Blackfoot  culture,  language  and  traditions  with  the  late  Mike  Swims  Under  and 
Mary  Little  Bull. 

The  booklet  has  been  distributed,  free  of  charge,  to  Blackfoot  schools,  libraries, 
cultural  programs  and  museums.  For  more  information,  call  Fort  Selish  Spice  and  Trading 
Company  at  406-756-8852  or  e-mail  seli.sh@centurytel.net. 


HOW'  TO  SET  UP  A 
BLACKFOOT  LODGE 
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Workshop 
focuses  on 
preserving 
culture 

A  regional 
workshop  on 
“Preserving 
Place  and 
Culture’’  will  be 
held  at 
KwaTaqNuk 
Resort  in  Poison, 
July  20-22.  The 
Montana 
Preservation 
Alliance, 

Montana  State 
Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Office, 
and  Confeder¬ 
ated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribal 
Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Office 
sponsor  the 
event. 

Participants 
will  share  ideas 
on  organizational 
development  and 
preservation 
ethics,  educa¬ 
tion,  outreach, 
documentation, 
maintenance  and 
investment  in 
cultural  proper¬ 
ties.  Plenary 
topics  include 
“Developing  a 
Holistic  Ap¬ 
proach  to 
Preservation,” 
with  Salish  elder 
Louis  Adams  and 
Marcia  Pablo,  on 
Monday  after¬ 
noon;  “Sharing 
Montana’s 
Heritage,”  with 
Lucy  Vanderburg 
of  the  People’s 
Center  and  Vicki 
Munson,  on 
Tuesday 
morning;  and 
“Heritage  Areas 
and  Corridors: 
Preserving  Place 
and  Culture"  with 
Christine 
Whitacre  of  the 
National  Historic 
Landmarks 
Program,  on 
Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Visit  preserve 
montana.org,  call 
406-457-2822  or 
e-mail  preserve 
mt@qwest.net 
tor  details. 
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Health  plan 
to  offer 
limited 
benefits 

A  new  pilot 
program  ap¬ 
proved  by  the 
state  legislature 
will  provide 
limited  health 
insurance 
benefits  to  as 
many  as  1 ,000 
Helena  and 
Billings 
residents. 

The  bill 

exempts  a  pilot 
health  insurance 
program  from 
having  to  include 
all  the  benefits 
normally  required 
by  the  state. 

Beginning 
July  1 ,  New  West 
Health  Services 
will  offer  an 
inexpensive  plan 
($25-$100a 
month,  depend¬ 
ing  on  age)  for 
people  whose 
employers  don't 
offer  a  health 
plan  or  for  those 
who  can’t  afford 
their  employer’s 
plan.  People 
must  be  under 
age  65  and  have 
been  without 
insurance  for  at 
least  six  months. 

The  cut-rate 
plan  also  offers 
limited  benefits.  It 
covers  all  doctor 
visits  and 
prescription 
generic  drugs, 
but  not  inpatient 
hospital  or 
emergency-room 
service.  The 
program  is  aimed 
at  helping  people 
prevent  and 
maintain  health 
problems  before 
they  require  more 
serious  or 
emergency  care. 

Currently,  an 
estimated 
180,000  Montan¬ 
ans  are  unin¬ 
sured. 

-  from  the 
Independent 
Record 
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Economic  Survey 


The  Role  of  Nonprofit  Arts  in  Montanans  Economy 


ArtsMarket,  Inc.  conducts  survey 

The  economic  impact  study  titled  ‘The  Role  of  Nonprofit  Arts  in  Montana’s  Economy” 
was  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  conducted  by  the  Bozeman  research 
firm  ArtsMarket,  Inc.  The  study  surveyed  1 37  Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  to 
assess  how  arts  and  cultural  programs  contribute  to  the  state  economy. 


137  Montana  nonprofit  arts  institutions 
have  a  total  economic  impact 
of  $85  million  on  the  Montana  economy 


The  multiple  impacts  of  the 
arts  are  a  critical  component  of 
Montana's  economy.  The  art.s  affect 
Montanans  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is 
difficult  to  plumb  the  full  depth  of  their 
impact.  Even  when  only  evaluating  the 
impact  Montana’s  individual  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  and  their  attending  audience 
has  on  the  economy,  the  findings  are  robust. 
This  study  found  that  Montana’s  arts 
organizations  spent  $22.2  million  on 
programming  and  operations  during  the 
2001-2002  fiscal  year.  The  total  economic 
impact  of  the  1 37  organizations  and  their 
attending  audience  was  $85.1  million, 
generating  the  following: 

•  1,949  full-time  jobs  paying  an  average 
of  $18,275  per  job 

•  $35.8  million  in  payroll  income 

•  $13.5  million  in  tax  revenues  with 
$4  million  staying  local 

•  260.000  out-of-state  visitors 

Montana's  arts  organizations 
invest  in  the  Montana 
community.  Last  year,  local  arts 
organizations  allowed 
only  12  percent  of  their 
annual  operating  budgets 
to  leak  from  the  state's 
economy  yet  attracted 
over  1 7  percent  of  their 
audience  from  out  of 
state. 

•  88  percent  of  dollars 
spent  by  arts  organizations  are  spent  locally 

•  One-sixth  of  the  Montana  nonprofit  arts 
audience  travels  from  out  of  state 

The  arts  draw  upon  an  altruis¬ 
tic  component  of  our  communi¬ 
ties  that  rarely  exist  in  any  other 
industry.  The  arts  potentially  provide  the 
largest  non-reimbursed  workforce  in  the 
state  with  each  of  the  6,600  volunteers 
giving  an  average  of  30  hours  a  year. 

•  6.600  volunteers  contributed  200,000 
hours  to  the  arts** 

•  This  is  the  equivalent  of  donating 
200 full-time  employees 

•  Or  donating  $1.8  million  in  payroll* 

Montana's  arts  organizations 
are  a  great  investment  for  the 
state.  Close  to  one-third  of  the  tax  revenue 
stimulated  by  arts  organization  and  audience 
expenditures  stays  in  Montana  and  is  used 
by  local  and  state  government  agencies. 


*  The  estimate  of  $1.83  million  in  payroll 
is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  average  wage 
supported  by  the  arts  ($18,275)  by  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  positions 
volunteered  ( 100).  This  number  is  not  part  of 


•  $100,000  in  tax  revenue  is  generated 
by  an  average  Montana  arts  organization 
for  the  federal  government,  the  State  of 
Montana  and  the  local  municipality  or 
county 

•  $13.5  million  in  tax  revenue  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  Montana’s  nonprofit  arts 

•  $4  million  in  tax  revenue  stays  in 
Montana 

•  $9.5  million  in  tax  revenue  goes  to 
the  U.S.  Government 

An  average  nonprofit  arts 
organization  is  exceptionally 
efficient  and  effective  -  serving 
thousands  of  people  with  an  average 
operating  budget  of  $160,000.  Montana’s 
arts  organizations  are  resourceful  in 
touching  the  most  lives  possible.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  budget 
of  $  1 .5  million  provides  seed  money 
towards  the  arts  activities  of  1 54 
organizations.  In  2002  alone,  331  grants 
were  awarded  that  affected  thousands  of 
children  and  adults. 

•  10,000-1-  people  were  served  by  the 
average  Montana  nonprofit  arts  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  last 
year 

•  1,500.000 
audience 
members  were 
engaged  by  1 37 
Montana  arts 
organizations 

•  123.000  children  were  served  by 
Montana  Art.s  Council  grant  recipients 
in  2002 

Montana's  nonprofit  arts 
industry  is  a  significant  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  state's  economy.  The 

total  full-time  equivalent  employment 
impact  of  the  arts  of  nearly  2,000  jobs 
generated  would  put  the  arts  above  33  other 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  sectors  in 
Montana  including  data  processing  (832 
jobs),  waste  management  (808  jobs), 
fishing  (893  jobs)  and  petroleum  and  coal 
products  manufacturing  (942  jobs). 

•  Montana’s  arts  have  a  greater  employ¬ 
ment  impact  than  one-quarter  of  the  state’s 
top  100  industries 

•1,959  full-time  jobs  generated  by  the 
impact  of  137  arts  organizations 

•  990 jobs  are  generated  by  arts 
organization  operations 

•  969  jobs  are  generated  by 
audiences  attending  arts  events 


the  total  impact  of  $85.  /  million  that  was 
generated  by  nrmprofit  arts  organization  and 
audience  expenditures  only.  The  impact  of 
individual  artists  and  the  arts  volunteer 
workforce  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 


Individual  City 
Key  Findings 


Billings 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Billings  have  a 
$15.83  million  impact  generating 
$2.5  million  in  tax  revenue  and  365  jobs 
from  $4.1  million  in  operating  budgets 
and  22,000  volunteer  hours, 

Bozeman 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Bozeman  have 
a  $  1 1 .25  million  impact  generating 
$1.8  million  in  tax  revenue  and  259  jobs 
from  $2.9  million  in  operating  budgets 
and  14,380  volunteer  hours. 

Butte 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Butte  have  a 
$2.65  million  impact  generating 
$420,000  in  tax  revenue  and  61  jobs 
from  $0.7  million  in  operating  budgets 
and  3,720  volunteer  hours. 

Great  Falls 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Great  Falls 
have  a  $1 1.99  million  impact  generating 
$  1 .9  million  in  tax  revenue  and  277  jobs 
from  $3.1  million  in  operating  budgets 
and  10,000  volunteer  hours. 

Helena 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Helena  have  a 
$15.67  million  impact  generating 
$2.5  million  in  tax  revenue  and  361  jobs 
from  $4.0  million  in  operating  budgets 
and  4,300  volunteer  hours. 

Kalispell  -  Whitefish 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Kalispell  - 
Whitefish  have  a  $2.05  million  impact 
generating  $325,000  in  tax  revenue  and 
48  jobs  from  $527,000  in  operating 
budgets  and  33,000  volunteer  hours. 

Missoula 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Missoula  have  a 
$15.07  million  impact  generating 
$2.4  million  in  tax  revenue  and  347  jobs 
from  $3.9  million  in  operating  budgets 
and  20,000  volunteer  hours. 

Rest  of  Montana 

The  nonprofit  arts  across  the  rest  of 
Montana  have  a  $10.6  million  impact 
generating  $1.7  million  in  tax  revenue 
and  241  jobs  from  $2.9  million  in 
operating  budgets  from  53  organiza¬ 
tions  with  the  help  of  84,000  volunteer 
hours  -  valued  at  $770,000  in  donated 
payroll. 

All  of  Montana 

The  nonprofit  arts  in  Montana  have 
an  $85.1  million  impact  generating 
$13.5  million  in  tax  revenue  and  990 
jobs  from  $22  million  in  operating 
budgets  with  the  help  of  200,000 
volunteer  hours." 


”  Volunteer  hours  have  not  been  included 
in  this  study  as  having  any  economic  impact 
other  that  noting  in  the  executive  summary 
that  the  full-time  equivalent  reimbursement 
for  donated  time  could  equal  $1.8  million. 


Montana's  arts  have  a  greater 
employment  impact  than 
one-quarter  of  the  state's  top 
100  industries 
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Summary  of  Key  Economic  Findings 


•  137  Montana  nonprofit  arts  institutions  have  a  total  economic 

impact  of  $85  million  on  the  Montana  economy 

•  Montana’s  arts  have  a  greater  employment  impact  than  1/4 

of  the  state’s  top  100  industries 

•  1 ,949  full-time  jobs  paying  an  average  of  $18,275  per  job 

•  $35.8  million  in  payroll  income 

•  $13.5  million  in  tax  revenues  with  $4  million  staying  local 

•  260,000  out-of-state  visitors 

•  88  percent  of  dollars  spent  by  arts  organizations  are  spent 

locally 

•  One-sixth  of  the  Montana  non-profit  arts  audience  travels 

from  out  of  state 

•  6,600  volunteers  contributed  200,000  hours  to  the  arts 

•  777/s  /s  the  equivalent  of  donating 200  full-time 
employees 

•  Or  donating  $1.8  million  in  payroll 

•  $100,000  in  tax  revenue  is  generated  by  an  average 

Montana  arts  organization  for  the  federal  government,  the 
State  of  Montana  and  the  local  municipality  or  county 

•  $13.5  million  in  tax  revenue  is  generated  by  Montana’s  non¬ 

profit  arts 

•  $4  million  in  tax  revenue  stays  in  Montana 

•  $9.5  million  in  federal  tax  revenue  goes  to  the  U.  S. 
Government 

•  1 0,000-H  people  were  served  by  the  average  Montana  non¬ 

profit  arts  organization  in  the  last  year 


•  1,500,000  audience  members  were  engaged  by  137  Montana 

arts  organizations 

•  123,000  children  were  served  by  Montana  Arts  Council  grant 

recipients  in  2002 

•  1 ,959  full-time  jobs  arts  generated  by  the  impact  of  1 37  arts 

organizations 

•  990 jobs  are  generated  by  arts  organizations  operations 

•  969 jobs  are  generated  by  audiences  attending  ads  events 


Total  Economic  Impact 
FOR  Individual  Cities 


BILLINGS . $15.83  million  dollar  impact 

BOZEMAN . $11.25 

BUTTE .  $2.65 

GREAT  FALLS . $11.99 

HELENA . $15.67 

KALISPELL  -  WHITEFISH  ...  $2.05 

MISSOULA . $15.07 

REST  OF  MONTANA . $10.60 

ALL  OF  MONTANA . $85.1  million  dollar  impact 


Participating  Organizations 


•  Alberta  Bair  Theatre 

•  Alpine  Artisans 

•  American  Computer  Museum 

•  Archie  Bray  Foundation 

•  Art  Center  (The) 

•  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 

•  Artists  Group 

•  Association  of  Film  Commissioners 

•  Bigfork  Community  Players 

•  Big  Horn  Arts  and  Crafts  Association 

•  Big  Sky  Association  for  the  Arts,  Inc. 

•  Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center 

•  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Foundation.  Ltd. 

•  Billings  Studio  Theatre 

•  Billings  Symphony  Society 

•  Bitterroot  Public  Library  Foundation,  Inc 

•  Blaine  County  Arts  Association  (Northeastern  Arts 

Network) 

•  Bozeman  Friends  of  Music 

•  Bozeman  Symphony  Society 

•  Bridget  Mountain  Theatre  Festival 

•  Butte  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Inc. 

•  Butte  Jazz  Society 

•  Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation 

•  Butte  Symphony  Association 

•  Carbon  County  Art  Guild 

•  Center  Stage  Corp. 

•  Children’s  Museum  of  Montana,  Inc. 

•  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts 

•  Classics  for  Kids  Foundation 

•  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula  (The) 

•  C.M.  Russell  Museum 

•  Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center  of  Deer  Lodge 

County 

•  Cultural  Alliance  of  Eastern  Montana 

•  Custer  Battlefield  Historical  and  Museum  Assoc 

•  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 

•  District  7  HRDC  Growth  Thru  Art 

•  Dragon’s  Tales  Puppet  Theatre 

•  Emerson  Cultural  Center 

•  Equinox  Theatre  Company 

•  First  Night  Missoula 

•  Flathead  Lake  Music  Camp,  Inc. 

•  Folkshop  Productions 

•  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council 

•  Gallatin  Performing  Arts  Center,  Inc. 

•  Gallatin  Writers.  Inc. 

•  Garage  Theater 

•  Garden  City  Ballet  Company 


•  Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale 

•  Glasgow  Arts  Council  (Northeast  Arts  Net.) 

•  Grandstreet  Theatre 

•  Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association 

•  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Association 

•  Great  Falls  Symphony  Association 

•  Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir 

•  Hamilton  Players 

•  Helena  Presents 

•  Helena  Symphony  Society 

•  Helena  Television  Coalition,  Inc. 

•  Helena  Youth  Choirs,  Inc. 

•  Hockaday  Museum  of  An 

•  Holter  Museum  of  Art 

•  Hot  Springs  Artists  Society 

•  Illustrated  Theatre  Company 

•  Intermountain  Opera  Association 

•  International  Choral  Festival 

•  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

•  Jawbone  Players 

•  Judith  Arts  Society 

•  Lesman  Memorial  Community  Arts  Studio  Inc. 

•  Lewistown  Art  Center 

•  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery 

•  Little  Rockies  Arts  Association  (Northeastern  Arts  Net.) 

•  Live  at  the  Civic,  Inc.  —  Community  Concerts  of  Helena 

•  Livingston  Depot  Foundation 

•  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  (Civic  Center) 

•  Miles  City  Community  Orchestra 

•  Mission  Valley  Friends  of  the  Arts 

•  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre 

•  Missoula  Cultural  Council 

•  Missoula  Dance  Academy,  Inc. 

•  Missoula  Folklore  Society 

•  Missoula  Symphony 

•  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative 

•  Mondak  Heritage  Center 

•  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 

•  Montana  Artist  Refuge 

•  Montana  Arts 

•  Montana  Asian  American  Center 

•  Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 

•  Montana  Ballet  Co. 

•  Montana  Chorale 

•  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities 

•  Montana  Dance  Arts  Association 

•  Montana  Indian  Art  &  Culture  Association,  Inc. 

•  Montana  Mandolin  Society  (The) 

•  Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 


•  Montana  Preservation  Alliance 

•  Montana  Rep 

•  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks 

•  Montana  State  Old-Time  Fiddlers  Assoc. 

•  Montana  Theatre  Works 

•  Mo-Trans  Dance  Co. 

•  New  Crystal  Theatre,  Inc. 

•  Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana 

•  North  Valley  Music  School 

•  Northeastern  Arts  Network 

•  Northern  Lights  Institute 

•  Northern  Showcase 

•  Old  Trail  Museum 

•  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 

•  Park  County  Friends  of  the  Arts 

•  Park  County  Theatre  Guild 

•  People’s  Center  (The) 

•  Performing  Arts  League,  Inc. 

•  Pondera  Players 

•  Powell  County  Museum  &  Arts  Foundation 

•  Prop  Foundation,  Inc. 

•  Rattlesnake  Production,  Inc. 

•  Red  Lodge  Music  Festival 

•  Redwater  Company  of  Theatre  and  Arts,  Inc. 

•  Rialto  Community  Theater,  Inc. 

•  Rimrock  Opera  Company 

•  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre 

•  Ruby  Valley  Chorale 

•  Sandpiper  Gallery 

•  Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center,  Inc. 

•  Sidney  Performing  Arts  Council  (Northeastern 

Arts  Network) 

•  Signatures  from  Big  Sky 

•  Sleeping  Giant  Swing  and  Jazz  Jubilee 

•  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council 

•  Siring  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies 

•  Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation 

•  Sweet  Pea  Festival  of  the  Arts 

•  The  Studio 

•  Townsend  Area  Chamber  Of  Commerce 

(Friends  of  the  Arts) 

•  Valley  County  Community  Foundation,  Inc 

•  Venture  Theatre,  Inc. 

•  Vigilante  Theatre  Co. 

•  VSA  Arts  of  Montana 

•  Whitefish  Theatre  Co. 

•  World  Museum  of  Mining,  Inc. 

•  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 

•  Young  Audiences  of  W.  Montana 


For  a  complete  copy  of  "The  Role  of  Nonprofit  Arts  In  Montana's  Economy" 
please  visit  www.art.state.mt.us/resources/resources.htm. 

Questions  concerning  this  research  can  be  directed  to  Sean  Becker,  sbecker@artsmarket.com. 
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New  form 
for  gift 
annuities 

The  Montana 
State  Auditor  has 
created  a  new 
form  to  use  in 
registering 
charitable 
organizations  that 
offer  charitable 
gift  annuities. 

The  form  is 
available  online 
at  sao. state, 
mt.us.  Go  to  the 
Forms  button  and 
look  for  “qualified 
charity.” 

For  more 
information,  call 
the  Governor’s 
Task  Force  on 
Endowments  and 
Philanthropy  at 
406-443-8313  or 
e-mail  Amber 
Maloney  at 
amaloney® 
mtcf.org. 
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Absarokee 

July  23 

‘'She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  7  p.m..  Fishtail  Family  Parit,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-904-3901 

Anaconda 

July  IH-20 

An  in  WaslHV  Park  -  Washw  Park.  406-563-2422 

Atiee 

July  3-6 

Arlee  Celebration  -  Powwow  Grounds.  406-745-4984 

Ashland 

August  29-September  1 

Northern  Cayenne  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds,  406-477-6284 

Baker 

July  II 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m..  Baker  Lake  Amphitheater,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Bannack 

July  12 

Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle,  ‘Troubled  Trust”  -  2  p.m..  Bannack  Stale 
Park,  406-243-6022 
July  19-20 

Bannack  Days  -  9  a-m.-5  p.m..  Bannack  Slate  Park.  406-834-3413 

Big  Sky 

July  II 

Music  in  the  Mountains:  Taj  Mahal  and  the  Hula  Blues  Band  - 

7  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  406-995-2742 
July  16 

Bob  Dylan  -  Big  Sky  Community  Park.  8(X)-965^27 
July  19 

Music  in  the  Mountains:  Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  -  6  p.m.. 
Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  406-995-2742 
July  27 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6:30  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion. 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  3 

Music  in  the  Mountains:  Willie  Nelson  -  6:30  p.m..  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion,  406-995-2742 
August  23 

Music  in  the  Mountains:  Dirty  Dozen  Bra-s-s  Band  -  7  p.m..  Meadow 
Village  Pavilion.  406-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

July  I 

Lecture:  David  Peck,  “Wilderness  Medicine  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crazy  Mountain  Museum.  406-932-5 1 26 
July  IH-I9 

Sweet  Grass  Fest  -  downtown,  406-932-5 1 3 1 
August  9 

Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle  and  David  Jolles.  “Manifest  Scrutiny”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  AmCTican  Legion,  406-243-6022 
August  30 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m.,  City  Park.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 

Bigfork 

July  1.  II.  17.  22. 28.  August  6.  14.  20. 26 
“Always.  Patsy  Cline”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse. 
406-8374886 

July  2.  5,  10.  14,  19, 24. 30.  August  5, 11.  15. 23, 28 
“The  Taffetas:  A  Musical  Journey  Through  the  Fabulous  Fifties”  - 

8  p.nL.  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 

July  3.  8. 16.  25.  29.  August  2.  8. 12, 18,  22. 30  »- 

“A  Grand  Night  for  Singing”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-8374886 

July  4.  9.  15. 21. 26.  August  1.  7.  16.  21.  27 
“They're  Playing  Our  Song”  -  8  p.m..  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse. 
406-8374886 
July  6 

Riverbend  Concert  Series:  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  -  8  p.m.,  Sliier 
Park,  406-8374848 

July  7. 12, 18,  23. 31.  August  4.  9. 13. 19.  25.  29 
“My  Way”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
July  12 

Ratbead  Freshwater  Festival  -  Rathead  Lake,  406-837-0783 
July  12-13 

Garden  Tour  - 10  a.m.4  p.m.,  BigfcMk  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-6927 
July  13 

I^the^  Valley  Community  Band  -  8  p.m..  Sliter  Park, 
406-8374848 
July  20 

Montana  Highlanders  Rpe  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park,  406-837-4848 
July  27 

Berrefit  Revue  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse.  406-837-4886 
Leftover  Biscuits  -  8  p.m,  Sliter  Park,  406-837-4848 
August  2-3 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10ajn.-5  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-8814636 
August  3 

Valley  Chamber  Choir  -  8  p.m,  Sliter  Park.  406-837-4848 
August  9-10 

i^tiques  Show  and  Sale  -  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-6927 
August  10 

Wilbur  Rehmann  Jazz  Quartet  -  8  p.m..  Sliter  Park,  406-837-4848 


Phoebe  (Heather  Corallo)  sweet  talks 
Silvius  (Matt  Foss)  into  delivering  a  letter 
in  a  scene  from  Montana  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks’s  2003  summer  production  of 

“As  You  Like  It.”  (Steve  Winslow  Photography) 
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August  17 

Joseph  Bohler  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park,  406-8374848 
August  21 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  7:30  p.m..  Clementine's. 
406-837-6309 

Billings 

July  2 

Black  Iri.sh  Band  -  8:.30  p.m..  The  Beanery.  406-252-8836 
July  3 

Black  Irish  Band  -  6  p.m.,  St.  John’s,  406-252-8836 
Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  7:30  p.m.,  MeiraPark  Arena,  406-256-2422 
July  10.  August  14 

Alive  After  Five  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-294-5060 
July  11-13 

High  Plains  BookFesl  -  downtown,  406-294-5059 
July  12-13 

Garden  Tour  -  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5 1 00 
Summerfair  - 10  a.m.-6  p.m..  North  Park,  406-256-6804 
July  17 

Lecture:  “Evelyn  Cameron:  An  Eastern  Montana  Story”  -  7  p.m.. 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
July  18-20 

Moss  Mansion  100th  Anniversary  Grand  Reception  -  6-10  p.m.. 

Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
July  19 

3  Doors  Down  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena  406-256-2422 
July  20-27 

Captain  Clark  Signamre  Days  -  downtown.  406-672-8066 
July  20 

Riilip  Aaberg  -  4  p.m..  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
July  2 1 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 
July  22 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 
July  24 

Lecture:  “Blackfeel  Encounter  Lewis  -  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  -  7  p.m.. 
Western  Heritage  Center.  406-256-6809 
July  25 

Rob  Quist  and  Jack  Gladstone.  “Western  Odyssey”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-2724 
August  1 

Rimrock  Opera  Benefit:  Billings  Opera  Stars  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater.  406-256-6052 
August  8-9 

Magic  City  Blues  Festival  -  on  Montana  Avenue,  406-670-2329 
August  8 

Randy  Travis  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena,  800-366-8538 
August  10 

Charlie  Daniels  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena,  800-366-8538 

Bimey 

July  4 

“She  Sloops  to  Conquer”  -  3  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Butte.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
July  5 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m.,  Poker  Jim  Butte.  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Bozeman 

July  1 

Black  Irish  Band  -  6  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-587-9797 
July  2 

Dallas  Brass  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-587-9797 
July  3.  10. 17. 24. 31.  August  7.  14. 21 
Masic  on  Main.. .and  More  -  5  p.m.,  downtown.  406-5864008 
Julv3-5, 10-12. 17-19.24-26 

“Rewinding  Montana”  -  7  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockie.s.  Vigilante 
Theatre  Company.  406994-225 1 
July  5 

tom  Petty  and  the  Heartbreakers  -  7:30  p.m.,  Reldhouse, 
406994-1831 
July  6 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  2  p.m.,  Reldhouse.  406994-2287 
July  9 

jack  Gladstone  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m..  The  Emerstxi,  406587-9797 
July  11,  Augusts 

Downtown  Gallery  Walk  -  6  p.m.,  downtown,  406586-4008 
July  11-12. 18-19.  25-26 

“The  ImportarKe  of  Being  Earnest”  -  6  p.m..  The  Emerson, 
406522-9439 
July  16 

Lucky  Pockets  and  the  Melody  Rockets  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-l:30  p.m., 

The  Emerson,  406587-9797 
July  18 

toast  of  the  Town:  “As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m.,  MSU  Grove, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406994-3901 
July  19 

Wine  Classic  -  6:30-10:30  p.m.,  Mu,seum  of  the  Rockie.s, 
406994-2251 
July  21 

Qassics  for  Kids  Foundation  Festival:  Muir  String  Quartet  -  8  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall.  406587-4645 
Suzanne  Vega  -  8  p.m..  Willson  Auditorium,  406586 1 922 
July  23 

Guitarist  Michael  Videon  -  7  p.m.,  Bridger  Bowl,  406994-191 1 
Rhythms  Drum  and  Dance  Ensemble  - 1 1:30  a.m.-i:30  p.m.. 

The  Emerson,  406587-9797 
July  24.  26 

(Thristopher  Parkening  Master  Class  Student  Recitals  -  8  p.m., 

MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall.  406994-191 1 
July  25 

Guitarist  Antigoni  Goni  -  8  p.m..  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406994-1911 
Jm/v  30 

textbook  Blues  Band  - 1  l;30a.m.-l:30  p.m..  The  Emerson. 
406587-9797 
August  1-3 

Little  Bear  Schoolhou.se  Antique  Fair  -  Fairgrounds.  406388- 1 873 
August  I 

“She  Sloops  to  Conquer”  -  Lindley  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 
August  I  -3 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  all  day,  Lindley  Park.  406586-4003 
August  3 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park,  Shake.speare  in  the  Parks. 
406994-3901 
August  6 

B.U.T.  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m..  The  Emerson.  406587-9797 


Scott  Kirby,  ragtime  and  jazz  pianist,  will 
give  a  series  of  concerts  of  American 
music  to  promote  arts  education  and  the 
performing  arts  in  Montana.  In  the 
process,  he  will  be  filming  the  characters, 
the  stories  and  the  underbelly  of  Montana 
culture  for  a  documentary  film. 


August  13 

MJ.  Torrence  with  Babysteps  - 1 1:30  a.m.- 1:30  p.m..  The  Emerson, 
406587-9797 
August  15 

Los  Lobos  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  4065861922 
Storyhill  -  8  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn 
August  20 

Joe  Man  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406587-9797 
August  22-23 

New  York  Connection/Company  on  Campus  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406582-8702 
August  23 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  8  p.m..  All  About  Pianos, 
4065864123 

Quilling  in  lire  Country  Quill  Show  - 10  am.-5  p.m..  Quilting  in  the 
Country  Store,  406587-82 1 6 
August  31 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  5  p.m..  Grant  Chamberlain  Park.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406994-3901 

Broadus 

August  9 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  10  a.m.,  noon  and  3  p.m.. 
Cottonwood  Park,  4064362778 

Browning 

July  10-13 

North  American  Indian  Days  -  Powwow  Grounds,  406338-7276 
July  11-13 

bdian  Art  Market  -  Lodgepole  Gallery,  406338-2787 

Butte 

July  10-12.  17-19 

“Honk!.  Jr.”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre,  406723-2300 
July  31 -August  2 

Evel  Knievel  Daze  -  Uplosvn,  406-494-2825 
August  8-10 

An  Ri  Ra  Montana  Irish  Fe.stival  -  Uptown,  800-735-6814 
August  29 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m..  HPER  South  Field,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406994-3901 
August  30 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  Tech 
Auditorium,  406494-67 1 3 

Charlo 

August  18 

“She  Sloops  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m..  Palmer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406994-3901 

Choteau 

July  3 

The  Ringling  5  -  7  p.m..  Rodeo  Grounds.  406-4662777 
July  5 

Art  on  the  Green  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m..  City  Park,  406-4665480 

Colstrip 

July  13 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m..  Rye  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406994-3901 

Columbus 

August  8 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  8  p.m.,  Stillwater  Pavillion.  Vigilante 
Theatre  Company,  4065863897 

Conrad 

August  8 

Art  in  the  Park  - 1 1  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Conrad  Pool  Park,  Pondera  Arts 
Council,  40627 1-3331 

Cooke  City 

July  20 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6:30  p.m..  Silver  Gale  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406994-3901 

Cut  Bank 

July  25-27 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  various  venues.  406837-4128 
August  14 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 


*  » 
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Deadline  for  the  September/October  2003 
Arts  Calendar  is  July  25,  2003 
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Deer  Lodge 

July  3-6 

“Swinglime  Canteen”  -  Rialto  Theater, 
406-846-1058 

Dillon 

July  JO 

Jerry  Bertts  and  Ross  Stocker  -  noon,  Jaycee  Park. 
406-683-6525 
July  24 

Tjx  Wood  -  noon.  Jaycee  Park,  406-683-6525 
July  25 

Montana  Grannies  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 
July  26 

Boardwalk  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-683-55 1 1 
July  3  J 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Jaycee  Park. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Paiks,  406-994-3901 
August  2. 4-9. 1 1 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  406-683-55 1 1 
August  4 

Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle,  “Endless  Discovery” 
Theatre,  406-243-6022 


Singer-songwriter  Stephanie  Davis  (left)  and  cowboy 
poet  Wally  McRae  are  in  Joliet  for  a  Northern  Plains 
Resource  Council  benefit. 


7  p.m..  Old  Depot 


August  6 

Lecture:  Stephen  Morehouse,  “Lewis  and  Clark  in  Southern 
Montana”  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre.  406-243-6022 
August  7 

Lecture:  Carla  Wambach,  ‘Take  Flight  with  Lewis  and  Clark”  - 
7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre.  406-243-6022 
August  30-September  J 

Blue  Ribbon  Beaverhead  Artfest  -  Depot  Park.  406-683-55 1 1 

Ekalaka 

July  10 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  7  p.m.,  Dahl  Memorial  Nursing  Home 
Grounds,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-390! 

Eillston 

Augttst  24 

Forest  Concert  with  the  Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  -  3  p.m.,  Kading 
Cabin,  Helena  National  Forest,  406-442-6400 

Elmo 

July  18-20 

Standing  Arrow  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grourxls,  406-849-60 1 8 

Ennis 

July  19-20 

Cowboys  and  Indiaas  Western  Antiques  and  Collectibles  Trade 
Show  -  Elementary  Gym,  866-815-0607 
July  26 

Art  Auction  -  1  p.m..  Lions  Club  Park,  406-682-7 1 6 1 
August  23 

Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival  - 1 0  am.-5  p.m..  Wild  Rose  Park, 
406-6824256 

Eureka 

August  26 

“As  You  Like  It"  -  6  p.m..  Historical  Village,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406994-3901 

Forsyth 

July  12 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer^’  -  7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406994-3901 

Fort  Benton 

August  28 

Barnstorming  Mcmtana:  Scott  Kirby  -  5  artd  7  p.m.,  Front  Street 
Levee  and  Grar>d  Union  Hotel,  406-622-5 1 66 

Fort  Peck 

July  3,  10,  August  7,  21, 28 

“Das  Barbecu”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre.  4065269943 
July  4-6,  11-13 

“Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers"  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre, 
4065269943 
July  12 

Lecture:  Janet  Sperry,  “Collections  Marragement  for  Montana 
Museums”  -  2  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Hotel,  406243-6022 
July  18-20, 25-27 

“Chicago”  -  Fort  Peck  Theatre,  4065269943 
August  1-3,  8-10 

“The  Fantajiticks”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre,  4065269943 
August  15-17, 22-24,  29-31 

“The  Odd  Couple”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre.  4065269943 

Georgetown  Lake 

July  13 

Mariborski  Oktet  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy's  Chapel,  406563-2616 
July  27 

Muir  String  Quartet  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel.  406563-2616 
August  10 

Albert  Kim  -  4  p.m..  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406563-2616 
August  24 

Triple  Treat  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel.  406563-2616 

Geraldine 

August  29 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  High  School.  406622-5 1 66 

Glasgow 

July  28-29 

Bam.storming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  Fairgrounds.  406228-6266 

Glendive 

July  7 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  7  p.m.,  Lloyd  Square  Park,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406994-3901 
July  10 

Lecture:  Karen  Stevenson,  “Evelyn  Cameron”  -  7  p.m..  Mako.shika 
Stale  Park,  406243-6022 

Great  Falls 

July  2,  9, 16,  23,  30,  August  6, 13 
Municipal  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Gibson  Park.  406761-191 1 
July  5 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  2  and  7:30  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
406727-8900 


July  8-12,  15-19 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m..  UGF  Theatre,  Summer  Musicale, 
4067994218 
July  10 

Grant  and  Slebbins  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library.  406453-0349 
Pitchfork  Fondue  -  7-9  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Mu.seum.  406727-8787 
July  17 

I^lie  Pfeiffenberger  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library.  406453-0349 
July  18 

Bluegrass  on  the  Bay  -5-10  p.m.,  Broadwater  Bay.  406453-7078 
July  19-20 

“Saddles  and  Spurs”  -  C.M.  Ru.ssell  Museum,  406727-8787 
July  24 

Les  Moore  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library.  406453-0349 
July  26 

Survivor  and  MarkFamer  -  9  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406727-1481 
July  27 

Oak  Ridge  Boys  -  9  p.m.,  Fairgrounds,  406727-1481 
July  28 

Gary  Allan  -  9  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406727- 1 48 1 
July  29 

Chris  LeDoux  -  9  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406727- 1 48 1 
July  30 

I^i!  Vassar  -  9  p.m.,  fairgrounds.  406727- 148 1 
August  1 

Sawyer  Brown  -  9  p.m.,  fairgrounds,  406727-1481 
August  2 

3  Door^  Down  -  9  p.m..  fairgrounds.  406727-1481 
August  7 

John  Sifuentes  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library.  406453-0349 
August  10 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6:30  p.m..  Central  Park.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406994-3901 
August  11 

“As  You  Like  It"  -  6:30  p.m..  Central  Paik,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 
August  14-16,  19-23 

“An"  -7:30  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre,  Summer  Masicale,  4067994218 
August  14 

I^dy  Stafford  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library,  406453-0349 
August  28 

49lh  Street  Blues  Project  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library.  406453-0349 
August  29 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m..  Charlie  Russell  Manor, 
877-207-6131 

Hamilton 

July  1 

Bitterroot  Community  Band  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406363-5220 
July  8 

John  Floridis  Trio  -  noon.  Legion  Paik,  406363-5220 
July  10,  24,  August  7,21 

Bitterroot  Community  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bandshell.  406363-5220 
July  11-13 

Bitterroot  Valley  Bluegrass  Festival  -  FairgrourKls,  406363- 1 250 
July  15 

International  Choral  Festival  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406363-5220 
July  22 

Big  Sky  Mudfiaps  -  noon.  Legion  Park.  406363-5220 
July  26 

Art  in  thePark-9a.m.-6p.m..  Legion  Park,  4068214678 
Peter  Ostrushko  -  8  p.m..  Performing  Arts  Center.  406375-9528 
July  27 

Lecture:  Frank  Thomas  -  2  p.m..  Ravalli  Co.  Museum.  406363-3338 
July  29 

Lori  Conner  and  Joseph  Armetla  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406363-5220 
August  5 

Five  Valleys  Accordion  Association  -  noon.  Legion  Park, 
406363-5220 
August  8-10, 14-17,21-24 

“Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse. 
406375-9050 
August  10 

Missoula  Symphony  -  7  p.m..  Daly  Maasion,  406363-6004 
August  12 

Dixie  Hicks  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406363-5220 
August  15 

Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle,  ‘Troubled  Tmst”  -  noon.  Holiday  Inn 
Express.  406243-6022 
August  19 

“As  You  Like  If’  -  6  p.m..  Fairgrounds.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 

Maya  Soleil  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406363-5220 
August  24 

Lecture:  Lonnie  B(X)kbinder,  ‘Camp  Creek  Courx:!!  of  Lewis  and 
Claik  and  the  Salish”  -  2  p.m..  Ravalli  Co.  Maseum.  406363-3338 
August  26 

Don  Maus,  David  Horgan  and  Chuck  Florence  -  noon.  Legion  Park, 
406363-5220 

Hardin 

July  2 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m.  Soudi  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 

Havre 

July  13 

Art  in  the  Garden  Tour  -  Havre  Art  Association.  4062654723 


August  13 

“As  You  Like  If’  -  6:30  p.m.,  SUB  East  Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406994-3901 
August  16 

Alt  on  the  Avenue  - 10  a-m.4  p.m..  Town  Square,  4062654383 
August  27 

BamsiOTning  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m..  First  Lutheran  Church. 
406265-8542 

Helena 

July  2 

Kdie  Kirkland  -  5-9  p.m..  La.si  Chance  Gulch,  406447- 1 535 
July  2.9,  16,23 

Archie  Bray  Resident  Artist  Presentations  -  7:30  p.m..  Holler  Museum 
of  Alt  406443-3502 
July  7 

Jazz  at  the  Capitol  with  Sternberg  and  Estrada  and  the  Wilbur  Rehmann 
Quartet  -  8  p.m..  Stale  Capitol.  406443-0287 
July  9 

Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  -  5-9  p.m..  Walking  Mall.  406447-1535 
July  10-12, 17-19,  24-26, 31-August2 
‘Twelfth  Nighf  ’  -  8  p.m..  Performance  Park,  4064594386 
Jidy  13 

Good  Old  Summertime  -  An  Artist's  View  of  Helena  - 1 1  am.-3  p.m.. 
Original  Governor’s  MaiLsion,  406444-2694 
July  14 

50lh  AnniveiT»ary  Showing  of  “Shane”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406443-0287 
July  16 

The  Kinsey  Report  -  5-9  p.m..  Park  Avenue,  406447- 1 535 
July  17 

Discover  the  Corps  of  Discovery  - 1 1  a.m.- 1  p.m,  Montana  Historical 
Society.  406444-2694 
July  18-19 

Last  Chance  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Pioneer  Heritage  Park,  406-447-1535 
July  19 

Gates  of  the  Mountains  Jazz  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Meriwether  Rcnic  Area, 
Missouri  River.  406449-5201 
July  21 

Peter  Ostroushko  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
July  23 

Tim  Drackert  Group  -  5-9  p.m..  Woman’s  Park.  406447-1535 
July  24-27,  30-August  2 

Arti.san  Dance  Theatre:  “An  Evening  of  Professional  Ballet"  -  Myma 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
July  24 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m..  Covenant  United 
Methodist  Church.  406227-971 1 
July  25 

Muir  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m,  Sl  Peter’s  Cathedral.  406442-1860 
July  28 

Riilip  Aaberg  and  “Metropolis”  -  8  p.m.  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406443-0287 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Arwhor  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406994-3901 
July  29 

“As  You  Like  U”  -  6:30  p.m,  ArKhor  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 
July  30 

Trust  Fund  Hippies  -  5-9  p.m..  Great  Northern  Town  Center, 
406447-1535 
July  31 

Celebrate  Montana's  Indian  Cultures  - 1 1  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Montana 
Historical  Sfxiety,  406444-2694 
August  1-3, 6-10, 13-16 

“Blood  Brothers”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre.  406-4424270 
August  4 

Wateicarver’s  Guild  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
August  8 

MiniTreasures  Summer  Auction  -  6  p.m..  Holler  Museum  of  Art, 
406442-6400 
August  11 

‘The  Lost  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark''  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406443-0287 
August  13 

Marathon  Dance  Band  -  5-9  p.m.  Last  ChaiKe  Gulch,  406-447-1535 
August  14 

It’s  An  Animal’s  Life  - 1 1  am.-l  p.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society. 
406-444-2694 
August  18 

Buddy  Mondlock  -  8  p.m,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406443-0287 
August  20 

Jdtnny  Rawls  Blues  Revue  -  5-9  p.m..  Woman's  Park,  406447- 1 535 
August  21 

Lecture:  ‘The  Russell-Mackay  Collaboration”  -  2  p.m..  Great  NcHthem 
Town  Center,  406444-2694 
August  25 

‘The  Dark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406443-0287 
August  27 

Paul  Reddick  -  5-9  p.m..  Roneer-Herilage  Park,  406447-1535 

Heron 

August  23 

“She  Stoc^  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m.  Ball  Field,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406994-3901 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Artisan  Dance  Theatre’s  performances  in 
Helena  feature  uplifting  classics  and  a 
new  dramatic  work  created  by  company 
director  Sallyann  Mulcahy.  Allen  Lefohn  photo 
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Irish  festival 
brings 
music 
and  dance 
to  Butte 

Butte - 

already  renowned 
for  fervent  St. 
Patrick’s  Day 
festivities  -  will 
host  a  three-day 
celebration  of 
Irish  culture  in 
August.  The  An 
Ri  Ra  Montana 
Irish  Festival 
brings  an  array  of 
Irish  music, 
dance,  history, 
language, 
genealogy,  and 
culture  to  the 
Mining  City, 

Aug.  8-10. 

This  annual 
celebration, 
previously  held  in 
Missoula,  moves 
to  Butte  in  2003  in 
honor  of  the 
community’s 
strong  Irish- 
American  identity. 
According  to 
festival  chairman 
Brendan 
McDonough, 
“When  people 
think  of  Butte, 
they  think  of  the 
Irish.” 

Performers 
include  Ireland’s 
Lunasa,  The 
Makem  Brothers, 
Ken  O’Malley  and 
Kathleen  Keane, 
the  Trinity  Irish 
Dance  Troupe, 
and  the  Michael 
Collins  Pipe 
Band.  Montana's 
own  Irish  music 
groups  will  also 
take  the  stage, 
including  Dublin 
Gulch,  Lark 
Ascending, 
Finnegan  Ridge, 
Swallowtail,  and 
Willson  and 
McKee. 

The  Montana 
Gaelic  Cultural 
Society  sponsors 
the  event.  For 
more  information 
on  the  festival, 
call 

800-735-6814. 


High  wood 

August  29 

Bamslomiing  Montana:  Stx)tl  Kirby  -  High  School.  406-622-5166 

Hobson 

July  16 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  7  p.m..  Utica  Clubhouse  Lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  17 

Barnstorming  Montana;  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m.,  on  the  Utica 
Women’s  Club  Lawn.  406-423-553 1 

Hot  Springs 

July  4 

Black  Ice  -  4-9  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-236 1 
July  5 

Nicole  Josef^-Gotner  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
July  n 

Radoslav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
July  12 

Russ  Nassei  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
July  18 

Mcmiana  Summer  Music:  Ying  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-826-3600 
July  19 

Jody  Mosher  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-74 1  -236 1 
July  25 

Red  Velvet  Slide  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  26 

Linda  Wood  -  8  p.nx,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 

Ingomar 

August  13 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m.,  Jersey  Lilly  Saloon, 
406-358-2278 

Ismay 

August  10 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  6  p.m.,  Joe  Montana  Center, 
406-772-5737 

Joliet 

July  11 

^nefit  Concert:  Wally  McRae  and  Stephanie  Davis  -  7:30  p.m., 
Charles  Ringer  Gallery.  406-248-1 154 

Kalispell 

July  1 

Jack  Gladstone  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  2 

Erik  “Fingers”  Ray  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
July  8 

llipizzaner  Stallions  -  7:30  p.m..  Majestic  Valley  Arena, 
406-755-5366 

One  Less  Karen  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  9 

Lang  Creek  Bluegrass  Band  -  U  :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
July  11^13 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer  Show  -  Courthouse 
West  Park,  406-88  M288 
July  15 

Eden  Atwood  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  16 

Frank  O'Brien  - 11 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot  Park.  406-758-7700 
July  18-20 

Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  WestCoast  Outlaw  Hotel.  406-293-4925 
July  22 

Willson  and  McKee  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  23 

Wild  Horse  Winds  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 1  ;30  p.m..  Depot  F^ark, 
406-758-7700 
July  25-27 

Arts  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
406-755-5268 
July  25 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  lawn,  406-257-3241 
July  29 

Rock-A-Billy  Trio  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park.  406-758-7700 
July  30 

Montana  Tunesmith  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot  Park. 
406-758-7700 


August  5 

Valley  Voices  and  the  Community  Band  -  7-9  p.m.. 

Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  6 

Lee  Zimmerman  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
August  8-10 

Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  Depot  Park,  406-257-7380 
August  12 

Greg  Grant  and  Band  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 

406-758-7700 
August  13 

I^ie  Barclay  - 1 1:30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot  Park, 

406-758-7700 
August  15 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m..  Rathead  Valley  Community 
College,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-390 1 
August  19 

Tropical  Montana  Marimba  Ensemble  -  7-9  p.m.. 

Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  20 

Cup  of  Tea  and  Bill  Rossiter  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-l:30  p.m., 

Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  22 

Barnstorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  Central  School 
Museum,  406-756-2048 
August  26 

Big  Daddy  and  the  Blue  Notes  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 

Lavina 

August  15 

Baiustorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  6  p.m.,  1 1  Main 
Street,  406-636-2006 

Lewlstown 

July  5.  12.  19.  26,  August  2.  9.  16,  23. 30 
Charlie  Ru.ssell  Chew-Choo  -  800-216-5436 
July  17 

“As  You  Like  It"  -  7  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 
August  15-17 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  -  9  a.m.,  Yogo  Inn. 
406-538-8278 

Libby 

July  11 

“Ju.st  For  Our  Friends”  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
July  17-19 

Logger  Days  -  J.  Neils  Memorial  Park,  406-293^  1 67 
July  17 

Sheldon  Mountain  Boys  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
July  25-27,  August  1-3 

“Jerry’s  Girls”  -  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
August  7 

Leftover  Biscuits  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
August  9 

"The  Belle  of  Amherst”  -  7  p.m..  Little  Theatre,  406-293-9643 
Au^’u.s7  19 

Barnstorming  Montana;  Scott  Kirby  -  8  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
August  24 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School  Amphitheater, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  25 

“She  Stoqjs  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School  Ampitheater. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  28 

Jack  Gladstone  and  Rob  Quist:  “Western  Odyssey”  -  8  p.m., 
Memorial  Center.  406-293-9643 

Lincoln 

August  8-9 

Blackfoot  Valley  Art  Auction  -  7  p.m..  Community  Hall, 
406-3624438  or  362^5 1 2 

Livingston 

July  4-6 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  Livingston  Depot  Center,  406-222-2300 
July  18-20 

Summerfest  -  Sacajawea  Park,  406-222-8155 
July  25.  August  22 

Gallery  Walk  -  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-5 1 22 
July  26 

Big  Railroad  Blues  Festival  -  4:30  p.m..  Depot  Center, 
406-222-6977 
August  13-14 

Gey.ser  Land  -  9  p.m..  Depot  Center,  406443-0287 

Lolo 

July  1-3 

Discover  Traveler’s  Rest  -  7  p.m..  Travelers  Rest,  406-2734253 
July  17 

Lecture;  E.B.  Eiselein,  “Indian  Treaties”  -  7  p.m..  Travelers  Rest, 
406-243-6022 
July  26 

Lecture:  Joseph  Mu.ssulman,  “In  Greatest  Harmony”  -  7  p.m.,  Lee 
Creek  Campground,  406-243-6022 

Malta 

August  12 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6:30  p.m..  Courthouse  Lawn. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Manhattan 

July  25 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6:30  p.m..  Railroad  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 

Miles  City 

July  6 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m..  Water  Plant  Park.  Custer  County  Art 
Center,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-390 1 
July  26 

Barastorming  Montana:  Scott  Kirby  -  8  a.m..  Farmer’s  Market. 
406-232-5274 

Heritage  Days:  Clark  on  the  Yellowstone  -  Custer  County  Art 
Center,  406-232-0635 

Lecture:  Arch  Ellwein.  “Captain  Marsh  and  Steamboating”  -  2  p.m., 
Roughrider  Mu.seum,  406-243-6022 
July  27 

Roneer  Days  -  Range  Riders  Museum,  406-232-6146 
August  19 

George  Winston  -  7:30  p.m..  Cluster  County  Art  and  Heritage 
Center.  406-232-0635 


Missoula 

July  1 

Reading:  Jennifer  Elison  and  Chris  McGonigle  -  7  p.m,,  Fact  and 
Rction,  406-72 1-2881 
July  2,  9,  16. 23. 30.  August  6,  13 
Missoula  City  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner  Park,  406-728-2400 
Remington  Ride;  Jenn  Adams  - 1 1  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park. 
406-5434238 
July  3 

Full  Grown  Men  -  5:30-8:30  p.m..  Caras  Park,  406-5434238 
Slide  Show:  Wayne  Phillips,  “Plants  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Across  the 
North  American  Prairie”  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library,  406-721-2665 
July  8 

Reading:  James  Halfpenny  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Rction,  406-721-288 1 
July  9-13. 16-20 

“On  Golden  Pond”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
July  9 

Justin  Lee  and  the  Powers  That  Be;  Rare  84-11  a-m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park  406-5434238 
July  10 

Jenn  Adams  w/John  Roridis  Trio  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-5434238 

Reading:  Stan  Tag  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Rction,  406-72 1  -288 1 
July  ll.  August  I 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-728-0447 
July  11-13 

Hellgate  Rendezvous  -  Caras  Park.  406-538-2212 
July  15 

Reading:  Doug  Henning  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-72 1-2881 
July  16-20 

International  Choral  Festival  -  various  venues,  406-721-7985 
July  16 

International  Choral  Festival;  Storykeepers  -  1 1  am.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  406-5434238 
July  17 

Levitators  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park  406-5434238 
July  19 

Montana  Summer  Music:  “Family  Concert”  -  noon.  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula,  406-826-3600 
July  20 

Montana  Summer  Music:  “Around  the  World  in  80  Minute.s”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Christian  Science  Church.  406-826-3600 
July  21 

Montana  Summer  Music:  Music  in  the  Workplace  -  noon.  First 
National  Bank  of  Montana  406-826-3600 
July  22 

Montana  Summer  Music:  “Magnificent  Melodies”  -  7:30  p.m.. 

University  of  Montana  Recital  Hall,  406-826-3600 
Reading:  David  James  Duncan.  “Out  of  the  Bullpen”  -  7  p.m..  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula  406-728-0447 
Reading:  Tom  Groneberg  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-72 1  -288 1 
July  23-27,  30-Augusi  3 

‘Grazy  For  You:  The  New  Gershwin  Musical”  -  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  406-728-PLAY 
July  23 

Amy  Martin  w/Mason  Tuttle;  Full  Grown  Men  - 1 1  am.- 1:30  p.m.. 
Caras  Park,  406-5434238 
July  24 

Tom  Catmull  Band  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park  406-5434238 
July  29 

Reading:  Jay  Carey  -  5  p.m..  Fact  and  Rction,  406-721-2881 
July  30 

Bader  Blues  Band;  Critical  Martini  - 1 1  am.-l:30p.m..  Caras  Park, 
406-5434238 
July  31 

Moonlighters  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park  406-5434238 
Reading:  Tim  Laskowski  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-72 1  -288 1 
August  3 

George  Winston  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-252 1 
August  4 

Lecture:  Bruce  Selyem,  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea  of  Grass”  -  7  p.m.. 

Public  Library,  406-243-6022 
August  5 

Reading:  Pete  Bengeyfield  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
August  6 

Beeftrout;  Erik  “Rngers”  Ray  - 1 1  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m..  Caras  Park, 
406-5434238 
August  7 

Sweet  Low  Down  and  Zoo  City  Players  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caias  Park. 
406-5434238 

Lecture:  Celeste  River,  ‘Chief  of  All  the  Animals”  -  7  p.m..  Public 
Library,  406-243-6022 
August  12 

Reading:  Mark  Sullivan  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Rction,  406-721-2881 
Lecture:  Curly  Bear  Wagner,  "Blackfeet  Encounter  Lewis  -  of  Lewis 
and  Clark”  -  8  p.m.,  Southgate  Mall,  406-243-6022 
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Lecture:  Nancy  Cooper,  "Thomas  Jefferson’s  ‘Favorite  Passion”’  - 
7  p.m.,  Southgaic  Mall,  406-243-6022 
August  13 

Cash  for  Junkers;  Tlie  Moonlighters  - 1 1  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m..  Caras  PaiL. 
406-5434238 
August  14 

Rob  Quist  and  Great  Northern  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-5434238 
August  18 

George  Thorogocxl  and  The  Destroyers  -  8  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre, 
800-%54827 
August  19 

Reading:  Robert  Rice -7  p.m..  Fact  and  Rction,  406-72 1-2881 
August  20 

Levitators;  Blue  Smoke  -  1 1  a.m.-l:30  p.m..  Caras  Parle, 
406-5434238 
August  21 

Big  Sky  Mudtlaps  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-5434238 
August  22 

Neville  Brothers  with  the  Dirty  Dozen  Brass  Band  -  7  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  800-%54827 
August  26 

Reading:  Christine  Barnes  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction.  406-721-2881 
August  27 

Smoke;  Bob  Leader  -  1 1  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-5434238 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m.,  UM  Oval,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-390 1 
August  28 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m.,  UM  Oval,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 

Volumen  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-5434238 
Augi4St  31 

R.E.M.  with  Wilco  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center,  888-MONTANA 


The  Whitefish  Theatre  Company  launches  its  new  summer 
series  with  “I  Love  You,  You’re  PerfecL  Now  Change,”  a 
musical  romp  through  the  jungle  of  modem  relationships. 


August  1-3 

Festival  of  Naiion.s  -  Civic  Center  and  downtown, 

406446-1718 
August  1-2 

Spencer  Allen  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 

406-446-1197 
August  4 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m..  Lions  Park  Pavilion, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  8-9 

The  Buffalo  Billings  Best  of  the  West,  Wild 
Country  Extravaganza  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406446-1 197 
August  10 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?"  -  6:30  p.m..  Round 
Bam,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co..  406-446-1 197 
August  15-16 

Prickly  Pair-  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406446-1 197 
August  22-23 

Halls  of  Magic  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam. 

406446-1197 
August  23 

B!uegra.ss  Festival  - 10  a.m.-10  p.m.,  fairgrounds, 

406-245-7145 
August  30-31 

Calamity  Entertainment  -  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 

Rocky  Boy 

August  1-3 

Rocky  Boy  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds,  406-3954282 

Ronan 

July  18 

Tim  Ryan  Scholarship  Writer's  Night  Concert  -  Mission  Mountain 


Townsend 

July  26 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6:30  p.m..  Heritage  Fun  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Troy 

July  21 -22 

New  Old-Time  Chautauqua  -  Roosevelt  Park.  Troy  Fine  Arts 
Council,  406-295-3016 


Nevada  City 

August  1-3 

Cowboy  Poetry  Gutlicring  -  outdoors,  406-843-5455 

Philipsburg 

July  3.  12-13. 17. 19. 27.  August  3.  7.  9. 15. 17.  23-24. 28. 30 
"Five  Star  Broadway”  -  O^ra  House  Theatre,  406-859-(X)13 
July  5. 11.  13. 19-20.  24.  26. 31.  August  2,  9. 14. 16,  22.  24.  30-31 
"Deception  Royale”  -  Opera  House  Theatre.  406-859-0013 
July  6.  10,  12.  18. 20.  25.  27.  August  1.  3. 8.  10.  16-17.  21. 23,  29. 31 
“Greater  Tuna”  -  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 
August  1-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Accordion  Celebration  -  downtown,  888-680-1344 
August  10 

Writers  in  the  Round  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre.  406-859-0013 
August  11 

Missoula  Symphony  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theaue,  406-859-0013 
August  12 

“SOAR;  Save  Our  Ancient  Roof'  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-{X)13 
AiigiLSt  17 

An  on  Broadway  -  1 1  a.m.4  p.m.,  downtown,  406-859-0016 
August  20 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shake,speare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 

Plains 

July  18 

Montana  Summer  Music:  Music  in  the  Workplace  -  2  p.m..  First 
State  Bank.  406-826-.3600 
August  22 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6  p.m..  High  School  Football  Field.  Shakespeare 
in  the  Paiks,  406-994-390! 


Country  Club.  406-676-GOLF 
August  25 

Barnstorming  Montana;  Scott  Kirby  -  8  p.m.,  406-676-2427 

Roundup 

July  14 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  -  7  p.m..  Community  Park.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Seeley  Lake 

July  18-19 

Quilt  Show  and  Sale  -  Elementary  School,  406-677-3409 

Sidney 

July  9 

“As  You  Like  It"  -  7  p.m..  Central  Park  Pavilion,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 
July  12 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  Veterans  Park,  406433-1916 
July  30 

Barnstorming  Montana;  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m.,  Anderson  Pavilion. 
406488-3845 
August  2 

Sawyer  Brown  -8:15  p.m.,  fairgrounds,  406433-280 1 

Somers 

July  19 

Cajun  Street  Dance  -  7  p.m.,  downtown,  Rtuhead  Blues  Swiety, 
406-857-3119 
August  16 

Blues  Crui.se  -  7-9  p.m..  Far  We.st  Dock.  Rathead  Blues  Society. 
406-857-3119 


Ulm 

August  9 

Jack  Gladstone  -  6:30  p.m.,  Ulm  Pishkun  Stale  Park,  406-866-2217 
August  23-24 

Native  American  Art  Show  -  Ulm  Pishkun  Stale  Park. 
406-866-2217 

Victor 

July  25-27 

Bitlemx>t  Valley  All  Nation's  Powwow  -  BMX  Driving  Range. 
406-363-5383 

Virginia  City 

July  1-6 

*^e  Zombies  of  Voodoo  Island”  -  Opera  House,  406-843-53 1 4 
July  8-13. 15-20.  22-27.  29-August3 
‘Cinderella”-  Opera  House.  406-843-5314 
July  11-13 

Folk  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  Depot  Park,  406-843-5445 
July  23 

Lecture:  Pat  Murdo.  “Mike  Mansfield"  -  7  p.m..  Elks  Club. 
406-243-6022 

Augu.«5-/0,  12-17,  19-24.  26-Septemlier  I 
“The  Adventures  of  Robin  Ho^”  -  Opera  House.  406-843-5314 
August  8-10 

Virginia  City  Art  Show  -  varioas  venues.  406-843-5507 
August  16-17 

Victorian  Weekend  -  downtown,  406-843-5503 

West  Glacier 

July  19 

Willson  and  McKee  -  8  p.m.,  Belton  Chalet.  406-888-7910 


Polebridge 

August  16 

Aurorafest  -  noon-10  p.m..  Northern  LighLs  Saloon,  406-888-5669 


St.  Ignatius 

August  17 

“As  You  Like  It"  -  6  p.m..  Amphitheatre,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 


West  Yellowstone 

July  I 

“As  You  Like  It"  -  7  p.m..  Library  Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 


Poison 

July  9-13. 16-20,  23-27 

"Radio  Gals”  -  John  Dowdali  Theatre,  Port  Poison  Players, 
406-883-9212 
July  22 

Peter  Ostroushko  -  8  p.m..  Senior  Citizens  Center,  406-676-2427 
July  30-August  3.  August  6-10 

"Home  Games”  -  John  Dowdali  Theatre.  Port  Poison  Players, 
406-883-9212 
August  2 

Outdoor  Art  Festival  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Courthou.se  Lawn,  Sandpiper 
Gallery,  406-883-5956 
August  13-17, 20-24,  27-31 

“Colton  Patch  Gospel”  -  John  Dowdali  Theatre,  Port  Poison  Players. 
406-883-9212 

Poplar 

August  29-31 

Poplar  Indian  Days  -  various  locauons.  -406-768-335 1 

Pray 

July  24 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  6:30  p.m..  Chico  Hot  Springs  Lawn.  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks.  406-9‘'J4-3901 

Red  Lodge 

July  5 

An  Artful  Event  in  the  Rixrkies  -  9  a.m.-6:30  p.m..  Depot  Gallery, 
406446-1370 
July  5-6 

Black  Irish  Band  -  Round  Bam.  406-446- 1 197 
July  11-12 

Legends  of  the  Pioneers  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446- 1 1 97 
July  13 

kid  Reno  -  7  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446- 1 1 97 
July  18.  20 

Barbara  Fairchild  and  Roy  Morris  -  Round  Bam,  406-4-46-1 197 
July  19 

ken  Overcast  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446- 1 197 
Red  Lodge  Mouniiiin  Music  Fest:  Joan  Jett  and  the  Blackhearts  with 
Rick  Derringer  -  6  p.m..  Rodeo  Grounds,  406-446-1718 
July  25-26 

Calamit}'  Entertainment  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
Old-Time  Fiddlel^'  Contest  -  Civic  Center.  406-323- 1 198 
July  25-August  3 

Red  Lodge  Mountain  Man  Rendezvous  -  10  a.m.-7  p.m.. 
Rendezvous  Grounds.  406-446- 1 307 
July  27.  August  3.  17 

"Murder  on  the  Riviera"  -  6:30  p.m..  Round  Bam,  Vigilante  Theatre 
Company,  406-446- 1 197 
July  27 

"Who  Shot  the  Sheriff.’"  -  6:30  p.m..  Round  Bam.  Vigilante  Theatre 
Co.,  406446- 1197 


Startford 

July  19-20 

C.  M.  Russell  Quick  Draw.  Art  Auction  and  Rodeo  -  Fairgrounds. 
406-566-2422 

Stevensville 

July  4,  August  1 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown.  406-777-3773 
July  12 

Radosiav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 
August  22-23. 29-31 

‘The  Fantasticks”  -  Chantilly  Theatre.  406-777-2722 

Superior 

August  21 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  -  6  p.m..  High  School  Lawn,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Swan  Lake 

August  9 

Huckleberry  Festival  and  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  Faire  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Day  Park,  406-886-2080 

Terry 

July  27 

Lecture:  Arch  Ellwein,  “Captain  Marsh  and  Steamboaling”  -  I  p.m.. 
Prairie  County  Mu.seum.  406-243-6022 
August  15 

Lecture;  Mark  and  Sharon  Brown,  “Historical  Fashion  Review”  - 
4  p.m..  Fairgrounds.  406-243-6022 

Thompson  Falls 

July  18 

Montana  Summer  Music:  Music  in  the  Workplace  -  1 1  :.30  a.m..  First 
State  Bank.  406-826-3600 

Three  Forks 

July  25 

Lecture:  Bob  Gilluly,  "The  Shape  of  Montana”  -  8  p.m..  Lew'is  and 
Clark  Caverns,  406-243-6022 
July  26 

Lecture:  Hal  Steams,  "The  Re.si  of  the  Stories  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  -  7 
p.m.,  Missouri  Headwaters  Stale  Park,  406-243-6022 
Three  Fortes  Area  Festival  of  Discovery  -  406-285-4753 
August  8-10 

Rockin'  the  Rivers  -  Sappington  Junction,  406-285-0099 
August  8 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  "Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a  DimeT'  - 
8  p.m..  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns.  406-243-6022 
August  16 

Lecture:  Curly  Bear  Wagner.  “History  of  the  Blackfeef '  -  7  p.m.. 
Missouri  Headwaters  Stale  Park,  406-243-6022 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

July  15 

“She  Sloops  to  Conquer”  -  7  p.m..  School  Lawn.  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 
Awgicvf  14 

Barnstorming  Montana;  Scott  Kirby  -  7  p.m.,  location  TBA, 
406-547-3320 

Whitefish 

July  4-6 

Quill  Show  and  Sale  -  9  a.m.-8  p.m..  Central  School,  406-862-350 1 
July  5-6 

Whilefi.sh  Arts  Festival  -  Central  School  Lawn,  406-862-5875 
July  19-20 

Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival  - 10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Big  Mountain 
Village,  406-862-7227 
July  24 

Montana  Summer  Music:  “Chamber  Music  Masterpieces”  - 
07:30  p.m..  0'Shaughnes.sy  Center.  406-862-8074 
Montana  Summer  Music:  Mu.sic  in  the  Workplace  -  noon. 

Whitefish  Credit  Union,  406-826-3600 
July  25 

Montana  Sumnier  Music:  Noontime  Concert  -  noon.  Big  Mountain, 
406-826-3600 
July  26 

Montana  Summer  Music;  "Family  Concert”  -  noon.  Big  Mountain. 
406-862-8074 

Montana  Summer  Music:  “Go  for  Baroque”  -  7:30  p.m..  Big 
Mountain.  406-862-8074 
July  30 

Special  Con-sensus  -  8  p.m.,  0’Shaughne.s.sy  Center.  406-862-5371 
August  5 

George  Wiaston  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-3501 
August  8-10 

Huckleberry'  Days  -  various  locations,  406-862-3501 
August  13-17.  20-24.  27-31 
“I  Love  You.  You're  Perfect.  Now  Change”  -  8  p.m.. 
O’Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-537 1 

Whitehall 

July4-5.  11-12.  18-19.25-26 

“Journey  of  Di.scovery”  -  8  p.m..  Outdwr  Amphitheater.  Jefferson 
Valley  Presents.  406-287-5.348 

Wolf  Point 

July  8 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  7  p.m..  Sherman  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 
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Poet  joins 
songwriter 
in  benefit 
concert 

Cowtx)y  poet 
Wally  McRae  and 
singer/songwriter 
Stephanie  Davis  - 
both  nationally 
renowned  artists  - 
team  up  for  a 
benefit  concert 
July  11  at  the 
Charles  Ringer 
Gallery  in  Joliet, 
Proceeds  will 
benefit  the  Northern 
Plains  Resource 
Council,  a 
grassroots  conser¬ 
vation  and  family 
agriculture  group. 

Most  western 
music  enthusiasts 
would  list  Stephanie 
Davis  as  one  of  the 
genre’s  best 
songwriters.  Garth 
Brooks  recorded  six 
of  her  songs  and 
had  Stephanie  join 
him  on  tour.  The 
fourth-generation 
Montanan  is  a 
frequent  perfomrier 
on  Garrison  Keillor’s 
“A  Prairie  Home 
Companion”  and  at 
cowboy  poetry 
gatherings  through¬ 
out  the  west. 

Wally  McRae 
and  his  family 
operate  the  Rocker 
Six  Cattle  Co.,  a 
cow-calf  livestock 
ranch  just  north  of 
the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reserva¬ 
tion.  A  favorite 
performer  at  folklife 
festivals  and 
cowboy  poetry 
gatherings  through¬ 
out  the  nation, 
McRea  was  the  first 
cowboy  poet  and 
first  Montanan  to  be 
granted  the  National 
Heritage  Fellowship 
Award. 

The  concert 
starts  at  7:30  p.m. 
Friday,  July  1 1 .  For 
more  information, 
contact  Erica  Fulker 
at  405-248-1 154  or 
erica®  northern 
plains.org. 
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Immigration 
exhibit 
comes 
to  Butte 

"Gateway  to 
Gold  Mountain,”  a 
traveling  exhibit 
that  chronicles  the 
immigration 
experience  of 
thousands  of 
Asians,  will  be  on 
display  July  1- 
Sept.  27  at  the  Mai 
Wah  Museum, 

17  W.  Mercury  St. 
in  Uptown  Butte. 

The  exhibit  tells 
the  story  of  Angel 
tstand,  the 
immigration 
station  in  San 
Francisco  Bay 
where  more  than 
175,000  Chinese 
immigrants 
entered  the  United 
States  between 
1910  and  1940. 
Visitors  walk 
through  a  series  of 
vignettes  that 
represent  a 
particular  experi¬ 
ence  at  the 
immigration 
station. 

Butte,  which 
had  a  sizable 
Chinese  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  is  the 
first  city  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain 
West  to  sponsor 
this  “tribute  to  the 
pioneering  spirit  of 
those  who 
persevered, 
established  new 
roots  in  this 
country  and 
sweetened  the 
great  melting  pot 
of  America.” 

The  museum  is 
open  1 1  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Tuesday- 
Saturday.  The 
exhibit  is  free,  with 
a  suggested 
donation  to  the 
Mai  Wah  Society 
to  offset  ex¬ 
penses.  For 
details,  call 
406-782-4867  or 
e-mail 

info@maiwah.org. 


xhibitions,  July/August 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 
Landscapes  from  the  Big  Sky,  July  1-Aug,  31; 
406-563-2422 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Ann  Kilminster,  month 
of  July,  reception  5-8  p.m.  July  18;  Susan 
Blackwood  and  Howard  Friedland,  month  of 
August,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  15; 
406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

ArtFusion:  “Stems,”  through  July  13;  Pam  B. 
Morris  and  Jeff  Wilson,  July  15-Aug.  3, 
reception  7  p.m.  July  15;  Jeanette  Rakowski 
and  Sarah  Taylor,  Aug.  5  through  Labor  Day, 
reception  7  p.m.  Aug.  5;  406-837-3526 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center;  “Equis:  The 
Art  of  the  Horse,”  July  5-Aug.  2,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  July  5;  406-837-6927 

Kootenai  Galleries:  Bob  Ferguson,  month  of  July; 
Janet  McGahan,  month  of  August; 
406-837-4848 

Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Mike  Mahoney,  month  of 
July;  406-252-2010 

D,A.  Davidson  Art  Gallery:  Patrick  Smith: 
“Photographs  (work@work),”  through  July; 
406-248-7494 

Sandstone  Gallery;  Alison  E,  Lenning  and  Janet 
Fedora,  month  of  July  ;  406-256-5837 

Wellness  Center:  Stephanie  Palaygi  and  Christine 
Pierce:  “Honoring  the  Ordinary,”  through 
August;  406-896-9000 

Western  Heritage  Center:  Dale  and 
Mary  Hawkins  Western  Art 
Collection,  July  10-Aug.  30; 

“Declaration  of  Independence 
Road  Trip,”  Aug.  10-13;  “Our 
Place  in  the  West”  and  “Evelyn 
Cameron:  Eastern  Montana 
Photography,”  ongoing; 

406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Painted 
Essays:  William.Keith’s  Land¬ 
scapes  of  the  West,”  through 
July  27;  “A  Western  Icon:  The 
Stories  and  Illustrations  of  Will 
James,”  opens  July  1 1;  “Lewis  and 
Clark’s  West;  Early  Views  of  the 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone  River 
Country,”  July  1 1-OcL  5;  and 
“Deborah  Butterfield”  Aug.  15- 
Jan.  15;  406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  Terry 
Karson:  “Collections  from  the 
Museum  of  Unnatural  History,” 
through  Aug.  22;  406-586-3970 

Museum  of  the  Rockies: 

“Biodiversity  911:  Saving  Life  on  Earth,” 
through  Sept.  7;  “A  Covenant  of  Seasons,” 
through  Sept.  7;  “Dinosaur  Families:  The  Story 
of  Egg  Mountain,”  through  January; 
406-994-2251 

The  Emerson  Cultural  and  Art  Center:  Willem 
Volkersz  and  Kerry  Corcoran,  and  silkscreen 
prints  and  photography  by  Bozeman  fifth 
graders,  through  Sept.  26;  Lucy  Capehart,  “The 
World  of  Marcus  Wolf,”  through  Aug.  13; 
406-587-9797 

Browning 

Lqdgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village:  “Natuye- 
Tappiks  -  The  Above  Beings,”  through 
Aug.  31;  406-338-2787 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Northern  Plains 
Indian  Doll  Exhibit  and  Selections  from  the 
Museum  Collection,  through  Sept.  30; 
406-338-2230 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Montana  Interpretation,  through 
Aug.  30;  406-723-7600 

Frame  Galerie:  Mary  Penberthy,  month  of  July; 
406-782-3209 

Mai  Wah  Museum:  “Gateway  to  Gold  Moun¬ 
tain,”  through  Sept.  27;  406-782-4867 


Main  Stope  Gallery:  Lauretta  Bonfiglio  and 
I  Norman  Frankland,  “Fiber,  Wood  and 

Clay,”  month  of  July;  Betty  Billups,  “In  the 
Spirit  of  Ireland:  The  Dingle  Peninsula  and 
the  Ring  of  Kerry,”  and  Sallie  Bowen, 
month  of  August,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Aug.  7; 
406-723-9195 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  “Watering  Holes 
!  of  the  Old  West,”  through  Aug.  15;  Montana 
Arts  Council  Fellowship  Recipients, 

Aug.  15-Sept.  30;  406-759-5652 

i  Dillon 

Drift  Gallery  for  Contemporary  Art:  “Pastel 
i  and  Paint,"  July  2-Aug.  2,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

:  July  5;  406-683-6483 

Drummond 

Ohrmann  Museum  and  Gallery:  “Something 
to  Offend  Everyone,”  ongoing;  406-288-3319 

Garryowen 

Custer  Battlefield  Museum:  “The  Collection 
of  the  Custer  Battlefield,”  ongoing;  “The 
D.F.  Barry  Photographic  Collection  of  the 
Western  Frontier  and  Indian  Wars,” 
ongoing;  406-638- 1 876 

I  Great  Falls 

I  A.  Hooker’s  Gallery:  Joanne  Flesch,  Ron 
Ukrainetz,  Dick  Lauritzen  and  Dave 
Rosteck;  406-761  -7 1 56 

C.M.  Russell  Museum;  “West  by  Southwest” 
and  “Joseph  Henry  Sharp:  From  the  Big  Sky 
to  the  Land  of 
Enchantment,” 
July  1 1-Sept.  7, 
reception  5-7  p.m. 
July  10; 
406-727-8787 
Galerie  Trinitas, 
University  of 
Great  Falls: 

Works  of  Sister 
Trinitas, 
ongoing; 
406-791-5292 
Gallery  Sixteen: 
Darlene  Sanford, 
through  July  30; 
“Pottery 

Proteges,”  month 
of  August, 
reception  4-6  p.m. 
Aug.  8; 
406-453-6103 
High  Plains 
Heritage  Center: 
“Handcrafted,” 
ongoing; 
406-452-3462 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “Lewis 
and  Clark  Revisited:  A  Trail  in  Modem 
Day,”  through  August  17;  406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

“Davidson;  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Craig 
and  David  Davidson,”  through  July  15;  Joel 
S.  Allen:  “Chummin’  for  Suckers/Sister 
Overboard,”  through  Aug.  15;  “Elizabeth 
Woods:  Recent  Works,”  July  8-28;  “Stoney 
Sasser:  Recent  Works,”  July  22-Aug.  10; 
Salvatore  Va.sapolli,  July  31 -Aug.  31;  “Art 
Equinox,”  Aug.  15-Oct.  15,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  Sept.  4;  Bill  Colwell,  Aug.  15- 
Sept.  15;  and  Paris  Gibson  Middle  School 
Students:  “September  1 1  Commemoration,” 
Aug.  25-Sept.  14;  406-727-8255 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Mike  Smith, 
month  of  July;  Suzanne  Donnelly,  month  of 
August;  406-453-0349 

Hamilton 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  “The  Discovery 
Room,”  ongoing  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “Photographic  Legends  of 
the  Pryor  Mountains,”  through  July  3 1 ;  Ken 
Blackbird,  “Native  American  Life,” 


Barbara  Compton’s  Sandhill 
crane  and  chick  Is  at  Da  Vinci’s 
Framing  and  Gallery  in  Missoula 
through  July  30. 


“Sacajawea”  by  Edgar  Paxson  is  part 
of  the  Summer  Showcase  at  The 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture 
in  Missoula. 

Aug.  4-Sept.  27,  reception  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 
Aug.  16;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum:  Matt  Campbell, 
through  July  12;  Cheri  Moss,  July  15- 
Aug.  2;  reception  7-8:30  p.m.  July  15;  Tom 
Ottemess,  Aug.  5-23,  reception  7-8:30  p.m. 
Aug.  5;  Jeanette  Williams,  Aug.  26-Sept.  13, 
reception  7-8:30  p.m.  Aug.  26;  406-265-4000 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Summer  Exhibition 
and  Foundation  Benefit  Auction,  through 
Aug.  2,  reception  Aug.  2;  Farewell  Exhibi¬ 
tion:  Daniel  Evans,  Alison  Reintjes  and 
Kristine  Veith,  Aug.  13-20,  reception 

6- 8  p.m.  Aug.  13;  406-443-3502 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “MiniTreasures 

Summer  Exhibition,”  July  10-Aug.  8, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  July  10;  Neltje,  “Four 
Days:  Selected  Monotypes,”  July  18-Nov.  2, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  July  18;  “An  Illustrious 
History:  Illustrators  of  Helena  and  the 
Region,”  through  July  13;  and  “Intimate 
Terrain:  The  Paintings  of  Michael  Haykin,” 
through  Aug.  21;  Jeanne  Porter.  July  1- 
Aug.  I,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  July  10; 
“ANA  32,”  Aug.  19-Oct.  26,  reception 

7- 9  p.m.  Sept.  5;  and  “Jack  Dollhausen:  A 
30-Year  Start,”  Aug.  29-Oct.  26,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Sept.  5;  Bobby  Silverman,  Aug.  4- 
Sept.  7,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Aug.  7; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Treasure  State 
Treasures,”  “Documenting  the  Corps  of 
Discovery,”  “An  Honest  Try,”  “Rodeo 
Bronzes  by  Roberts,”  “Pay  Dirt  Pictured: 

The  Mining  Camp  Art  of  Muriel  Sibell 
Wolle,”  “Photographing  Montana  1894- 
1928:  The  World  of  Evelyn  Cameron,”  and 
“Montana  Homeland  Exhibit,”  all  ongoing; 
406-444-2694 

Turman  Gallery:  Summer  Show  with  Doug 
Turman,  Richard  Parrish,  J.M.  Cooper, 
Richard  Notkin,  Richard  Swanson,  through 
August;  406-443-0340 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  “Sand  Monkeys,  Tie 
Hacks  and  River  Pigs,”  “Show  and  Tell,” 
“This  Precious  Reserve:  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  Northwest  Montana,”  and  Frank 
Bird  Linderman  Collection,  all  ongoing; 
406-756-8381 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Wildfire!” 
through  July  5;  “Waterworks”  and“A  View 
of  Two,”  through  July  10;  “Eaton  A. 
Huffman  (1854-1931):  Montana’s  Frontier 
Photographer,”  through  Sept.  6;  Montana 
Arts  Council  Fellowship  Recipients,  through 
July  17;  “Montana  Authors”  and  “Honest 
Horses,”  July  10-Aug.  23;  “Flathead 
Collects  American  Paintings,”  July  24- 
Oct.  11;  406-755-5268 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  “The 
Bear  Facts,”  through  August;  406-257-4217 
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xhibitions,  July/August 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “White  Crosses”  and 
Norwegian  Acanthus  Carving,  July  1-26; 
“Bam  Again !”  July  29-Sept.  1 3;  406-538-8278 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Jerry  Cornelia,  Mark 

Browning,  Marcus  Hartse,  Steve  Babbitt,  Sue 
Tirrell,  Christy  Wert,  and  Tucker  Bolton: 
“Northern  Lights,”  through  July  24;  Davi 
Nelson,  Paula  Pearl,  Randall  Roberts,  Carla 
Pyle,  Bruce  Rinnert,  Gordon  McMullen,  and 
Melissa  Steinhauer,  July  25-Aug.  21; 
Catherine  Lunde,  Stephanie  Alexander,  Rudy 
Dietrich,  Char  Devine,  Richard  Parrish  and 
Noellyn,  opens  Aug.  22;  406-222-6510 

Garre  Fine  Art:  “Cowgirls  and  Cowboys,” 
through  July;  406-222-7847 

International  Fly  Fishing  Center:  a  variety  of 
fly  fishing  art  and  exhibits,  including  works 
by  Tommy  Brayshaw;  406-222-9369 

Livingston  Depot  Center:  “Rails  Across  the 
Rockies,”  through  September;  “100  Years  of 
the  Livingston  Depot,”  “Landmarks  in  a  Sea 
ot  Grass,”  and  “Film  in  Montana,”  ongoing; 
406-222-2300 

Yellowstone  Gateway  Museum:  Tom  Murphy: 
Yellowstone  Photography  Exhibit,  through 
September;  406-222-4 1 84 

Malta 

Phillips  County  Museum:  “Barn  Again! 
Celebrating  an  American  Icon,”  through 
July  26:406-654-1037 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center:  The 
Western  Art  Roundup,  through  July  6;  “By 
Design:  Driven”  and  “Americas  2000:  The 
Best  of  the  Best,”  July  10-Aug.  24,  reception 
1  -4  p.m.  July  13;  Art  Auction  Exhibit, 

Aug.  31 -Sept.  27,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

Aug.  31;  406-232-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Missoula:  Marvin  Devereaux  and  Tony 
Sandoval,  through  July;  406-549-0422 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  “Out  of  the  Bullpen: 
Baseball  in  Contemporary  Art,”  through 
Aug.  2;  “Dirk  Lee:  Sketchbooks,”  through 
July  12;  “Kathleen  Beausaleil:  Recent 
Landscapes,”  through  July  12;  “Polemic 
Voices,”  through  Aug.  23,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
July  1 1;  “Kenneth  Holder:  Sketchbook 
Watercolors  from  the  I^wis  &  Clark  Trail,” 
July  23-Sept.  20;  “Opportunity  Resources: 
About  Faces,”  July  23-Aug.  23;  406-728-0447 
DaVinci’s  Framing  and  Gallery:  Fowl  Play! 
Soft  Sculpture  Birds  by  Barbara  Compton, 
through  July  30;  406-721-3474 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula;  “Forgot¬ 
ten  War,  Forgotten  Homefronts:  The  Korean 
War,  1950-1953,”  ongoing:  406-728-3476 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Centennial  and  Bicentennial:  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  Perspective,"  through  Sept.  6; 
406-243-2019 

The  Clay  Studio:  Jayson  Lawfer  and  Michael 
Kurz,  “To  Art  Be  Thou  Burnt,”  July  4-28, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  July  25;  406-543-0509 


Museum 
Association  o 
^  Montana'-^ 


Museums  Association  of  Montana  Mission  Statement 

The  Museums  Association  of  Montana  (MAM)  promotes  professionalism 
and  cooperation  among  the  museums  of  Montana.  MAM  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  all  types  of  museums  -  art,  history,  science,  and  general  -  and 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  improving  and  strengthening  Montana's 
museums. 


MAM  website  address:  montanamuseums.org 


Committee  information 

Get  involved  in  Montana  Association  of 
Montana  (MAM)  through  service  on  one  of 
the  MAM  board  committees:  MAM  has  five 
committees  that  any  MAM  member  can  join. 
Members  should  contact  the  committee  chairs 
if  interested. 

Annual  Conference  Committee:  Commit¬ 
tee  members  work  on  local  arrangements  for 
the  conference,  work  with  the  local  media  in 
promoting  the  conference,  putting  together 
packets  of  information  about  the  conference 
location  to  be  distributed  to  MAM  members  at 
the  conference,  and  help  develop  the  confer¬ 
ence  program.  Contact  Penny  Redli,  406-446- 
3667  or  Robin  Urban,  406-723-72 1 1 . 

Tourism  Committee:  Chair  is  Bill 
Peterson.  406-756-2048,  Individuals  on  this 
committee  act  as  a  liaison  between  MAM  and 
the  various  tourism  organizations  in  Montana 
such  as  Travel  Montana. 

Advocacy:  Chair  is  Robin  Urban.  406-723- 
7211.  This  committee  keeps  tabs  on  the 
legislative  issues  concerning  the  arts  and 
cultural  organizations  on  a  statewide  and 
national  basis  and  passes  that  information  on  to 
member  organizations. 

Publicity:  Chair  is  Connie  Jacobs.  406-866- 
2217.  Individuals  serving  on  this  committee 
are  responsible  for  gathering  newsworthy 
items  from  member  museums  to  be  published 
in  the  MAM  newsletter  and  provide  assistance 
to  the  committee  chair  by  contacting  local 
news  organizations  regarding  association 
activities  in  their  area. 

Education  and  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment:  Chair  is  Chris  Ford,  406-486-2070  x 
242.  This  committee  works  with  the  Annual 
Conference  Committee  to  ensure  that  the 
educational  needs  of  MAM  members  are 
addressed;  provides  information  to  the  news¬ 
letter  editor  regarding  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  MAM  members;  serves  as  a  liai.son 
between  the  .state’s  Office  of  Public  Instruction 


in  order  to  raise  awareness  of  the  resources 
available  for  schools  through  MAM’s  museums; 
puts  together  an  annual  workshop/session  for  the 
Montana  History  Conference;  develops  and 
maintains  a  traveling  exhibit  explaining  MAM  and 
MAM’s  activities;  develops  ways  for  museums  to 
trade  ideas,  learn  new  procedures  and  develop 
inter-museum  lending  policies;  and  develops 
special  projects  designed  to  increase  MAM's 
visibility,  such  as  brochures,  video  programs  on 
museums,  etc.  A  major  committee  project  for  2003 
is  to  develop  a  resource  list  for  member  museums. 
This  re.source  list  will  contain  contact  information 
on  museum  folks  who  are  willing  to  share  their 
talents  with  other  museums.  Chris  Ford  is  taking 
information  from  folks  who  are  willing  to  share 
their  talents  and  knowledge  about  the  museum 
field. 

Awards  Committee:  Involves  seeking  out 
nominees  for  MAM’s  Yegen  Award  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.  The  Yegen  award  is  given  out  annually  to  a 
person  or  group  who  has  made  a  significant  and 
sustained  contribution  to  the  work  of  museums  in 
Montana.  The  award  is  named  after  Peter  Yegen, 
Jr.,  founder  and  first  president  of  MAM  and  its 
first  recipient  in  1987. 

2004  Conference  Site 

If  your  museum  and  community  would  like  to 
serve  as  the  host  for  the  2004  Museums  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Montana  conference,  submit  a  proposal,  in 
writing,  containing  the  following  information: 

•  Do  you  have  a  conference  facility  that  can 
accommodate  80-100  people  in  one  room  and  have 
a  minimum  of  two  rooms  to  facilitate  break-out 
sessions? 

•  Do  you  have  space  large  enough  to  hold  a 
silent  auction,  booths  and  refreshments? 

•  Can  the  conference  facility  accommodate 
banquets  and  luncheons?  If  not.  where  could  these 
events  be  held  ? 

•  Provide  evidence  of  support  from  area 
museums  for  the  conference  (i.e.,  would  they  be 
willing  to  host  a  nsception.  conference  sessions,  a  meal?) 


Board  of  Directors 

Robin  Urban,  President 
406-723-721 1 

Bill  Peterson,  Wee  President 
406-756-2048 
Darla  Bruner,  Treasurer 
406-256-6809  x  40 
Penny  Redli,  Secretary 
406-446-3667 

Ginette  Abdo,  At-large  Membership  Chair 
406-496-4414 
Diana  Scheidt,  At-large 
406-665-1671 
Connie  (acobs.  At-large 
406-866-2217 

Mareta  Brusett,  Missouri  River  Country  Rep. 

406-557-2308 

Vacant,  Glacier  Country  Rep. 
Howard  Boggess,  Custer  Country  Rep. 
406-656-9961 

Chris  Ford,  Gold  West  Country  Rep. 
406-486-2070  x  242 
lack  Lepley,  Russell  Country  Rep. 
406-622-5316 

Paul  Shea,  Yellowstone  Country  Rep. 

406-646-7461 

Sue  Near,  Newsletter  Editor 
406-444-4713 


For  information  about  memberships  and 
subscribing  to  the  newsletter,  contact 
Ginette  Abdo,  Mineral  Museum, 

1300  W.  Park  St.,  Butte,  Montana  59701; 

406-4%-4414; 

e-mail:  gabdo@mtech.edu  or  visit  the  MAM 
website,  montanamuseums.org 

•  Provide  a  cost  estimate  for  the  follow¬ 
ing:  conference  rooms  for  sessions;  refresh¬ 
ments  based  on  80-100  people  and  what 
those  refreshments  would  be  (morning  and 
afternoon);  AV  equipment  costs;  banquet 
costs;  room  rates  for  area  hotels;  and  what 
kind  of  local  entertainment  is  available  in  the 
community. 

Send  your  written  proposals  to  Robin 
Urban,  c/o  World  Museum  of  Mining.  P.O. 
Box  33,  Butte.  MT  59703-0033.  If  you  have 
questions,  call  Robin  at  406-723-721 1,  ore- 
mail  her  at  director@miningmuseum.org. 

Newsletter  Submissions 

If  you  have  items  you  would  like  printed 
in  the  Museums  Association  of  Montana 
newsletter,  e-mail,  mail  or  fax  your  copy  to: 
e-mail:  snear@.state.mt.us;  snail  mail:  MAM, 
Newsletter,  c/o  Sue  Near,  P.O.  Box  201201. 
Helena.  MT  59620-1201;  fax:  406-444-2696. 


Ann  Hardy’s  “Child  Woman”  is  on 
dispiay  at  the  Sandpiper  Gallery  in 
Poison  July  15-Aug.  16. 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  Salish  Faces  and  the  Hellgate 
Treaty  of  1855,  through  August; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Double  Arrow  Paint-Out 
Gang,  through  July  12;  Ann  Hardy,  Bill 
Schalk  and  Tom  Wivell,  July  15-Aug.  16, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  July  18;  Gallery  16  and 
Dorothy  Crues,  Aug.  19-Sept.  13,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Aug.  22;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Mary  Ringer,  Franny  Owen, 
Jean  Evans,  Andy  Anderson,  Elliott  Eaton 
and  Mary  Spelman,  through  August; 
406-446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  “Spirit  of  the 
Plains,”  and  Trish  Steven.son  and  Nancy 
Simonson,  through  August;  406-482-3500 

Thompson  Falls 

The  Old  Jail  Museum;  “The  Heron  Rapids 
Fishing,”  through  Labor  Day; 

406-847-2368 
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Exhibit, 
booklet 
focus  on 
healing 

St.  Vincent 
Healthcare  in 
Billings  recently 
unveiled  "Art  of 
Survival/Healing 
in  Life,”  an  exhibit 
that  pairs  12 
women  storytell¬ 
ers  who  have 
suffered  serious 
health  problems 
with  12  female 
visual  artists. 

The  storytell¬ 
ers  shared  their 
individual 
experiences  of 
pain,  struggle, 
inspiration  and 
hope,  while  the 
artists  translated 
the  messages 
into  works  of  art. 

The  collabora¬ 
tive  exhibit  is  on 
display  this 
summer  at  St. 
Vincent 
Healthcare 
Women’s  Center 
gallery,  and  will 
eventually  travel 
to  rural  communi¬ 
ties  throughout 
Montana.  Billings 
artist  and  project 
coordinator  Jane 
Waggoner 
Deschner  also 
produced  a 
48-page  color 
booklet  based  on 
the  show. 

The  storytell¬ 
ers  acknowledge 
that  facing  life- 
threatening 
illness  in  remote 
farm  and  ranch 
areas  can  be 
isolating,  while 
the  western 
mystique  of  the 
self-sufficient, 
stoic  individual 
can  set  women 
apart  even  more. 

For  more 
information  on 
the  project,  call 
406-237-8700. 
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Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual 
Artist  Information 
Hotline  is  a  toll- 
free  information 
service  for  visual 
artists,  provided 
by  the  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts  (NYFA)  in 
New  York  City. 

Individual  fine 
artists  in  any  of 
the  visual  arts  - 
painting,  sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography, 
mixed  media,  and 
film/video  -  may 
call  800-232-2789 
to  receive 
information  and 
referrals. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 
Artists  speak 
directly  with  the 
Hotline  staff 
between  2  and 
5  p.m..  Eastern 
Time,  Monday 
through  Friday,  or 
they  can  leave  a 
voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail  the 
same  day  in 
response  to  the 
call. 

Artists  need  to 
provide  their 
name  and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic  on 
which  they  need 
information. 

Topics  include 
emergency 
funding,  health 
and  safety, 
insurance,  artist 
communities, 
artists-in-resi- 
dence,  interna¬ 
tional  opportuni¬ 
ties,  proposal 
writing,  public  art 
programs,  studio 
space,  legal 
information  and 
publications. 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


Gallery  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare 
Women's  Center 

The  Gallery  at  The  Women’s  Center  at  St. 
Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings  opened  in 
February  1991.  This  small  gallery  mounts  one- 
person  exhibitions  of  two-dimensional  work 
by  Montana  and  Wyoming  artists,  both  women 
and  men.  Shows  are  often  scheduled  in  order 
to  encourage  emerging  artists,  or  to  allow 
those  more  established,  to  create  a  body  of 
work  in  a  new  direction  or  medium.  Exhibiting 
artists  during  the  last  13  years  have  included 
Edith  Freeman.  Sheila  Miles,  Sara  Mast, 

Lynda  Bourque  Moss,  Mark  Zimmerer, 
Freeman  Butts,  Jane  Waggoner  Deschner. 
Karyne  Dunbar.  Sandy  Dvarishkis,  Jennifer 
Hawke.  Stephanie  Palagyi,  Ellen  Ornitz. 
Maggie  Carlson  and  many  more. 

Art  Mobile  of  Montana 

Consider  an  Art  Mobile  visit  for  senior 
homes  or  intergenerational  gatherings.  This 
traveling  program  comes  right  to  your  door 
with  a  van  full  of  an  original  exhibit  of  quality 
art  works  by  Montana  artists.  Groups  are 
encouraged  to  schedule  a  presentation  of  the 
artists’  works.  In  addition  to  daytime  hours, 
the  Art  Mobile  program  can  be  scheduled  for 
evening  hours.  The  Art  Mobile  is  a  non-profit 
organization  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  For  scheduling  a  visit 
or  a  continuing  education  workshop,  contact 


This  sand  sculpture  by  Bill  Dow  will  be  In 
front  of  the  Lewistown  Art  Center  this 
summer.  The  sculpture  was  created  to 
complement  the  theme  of  the  August 
show,  the  Smithsonian’s  “Barn  Again!” 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 
President 

Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 

Art  Department,  The  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-2813 

Vice-President 
Nancy  Hedrick,  Director 
Lewistown  Art  Center 

801  West  Broadway,  Lewistown,  MT  59457 
(406)  538-8278 

Secretary 

Carol  Jette,  Tri-Director 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  5971 1 
(406)  563-2422 

Treasurer 

Ellen  Ornitz,  Director  of  Visual  Arts 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center 
409  North  Bozeman  Avenue,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-3970 

Member  at  Large 

Laura  Gittings-Carlson,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education  &  Volunteer  Coordinator 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601 
(406)  442-6400 

Past  President 

Mark  Browning,  Director 
Custer  County  Art  Center 
P.O.  Box  1284,  Miles  City,  MT  59301 
(406)  232-0635 


Director  Sara  Colburn  at  406-683-2999.  or  e- 
mail  her  at  ,scolburn@bmt.net 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

We’re  "Bam  Again'.”  this  summer.  There  is 
a  tradition  at  the  art  center  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  that  is  that  sculptor  Bill  Dow  comes 
to  town  to  work  on  a  new  sand  sculpture  for 
the  front  of  the  art  center.  As  usual,  this  year 
his  theme  will  complement  what  is  already 
planned  at  the  art  center.  The  .Smithsonian 
exhibit  of  Bam  Again.',  which  documents  and 
traces  historical  bams  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  be  here  in  August  during  the 
annual  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering.  So  the  sand 
sculpture  has  a  bam  theme  and  is  a  re-creation 
of  the  famous  painting  of  a  farming  couple 
standing  in  front  of  their  barn  and  titled 
“American  Gothic.”  Bam  Again!  is  sponsored 
in  Lewistown  by  the  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities  and  First  National  Bank  of 
Lewistown. 


MAGDA  ANNUAL  MEETING 
&  BOOKING  CONFERENCE 
"Collaborations:  Creative  Survival" 

October  8-10,  2003  •  Chico  Hot  Springs 

The  MAGDA  Board  of  Trustees  recently  met  to  plan  the  upcoming  annual 
meeting,  and  we're  looking  forward  to  an  exciting  conference. 

Informational  packets  will  be  mailed  out  later  in  the  summer,  but  we  would 
recommend  that  you  call  Chico  now  to  reserve  your  motel  rooms. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  don't  hesitate  to  call  the  MAGDA  office 

at  406-761-1797. 


MAGDA-  Sponsored  Exhibitions 
Touring  July-August  2003 


AMERICAS  2000: 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 
Custer  County  Art  Center,  Miles  City 
July  10  -  August  24 

CARNIVAL  DANCERS  TIMES  TWO 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot.  ND 

Schoolhouse  History  &  Art  Center, 
Colstrip 

July  15-  August  15 

HONEST  HORSES 

Sponsored  by  Nevada  Arts  Council, 

Carson  City,  NV 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
July  10  -  August  23 

JAMES  TODD:  MONTANA  AUTHORS 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
July  10  -  August  23 


INTIMATE  LANDSCAPES 
FROM  THE  BIG  SKY 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 
Missoula,  MT 

Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center, 
Anaconda 
July  1  -  August  31 

KEN  BLACKBIRD 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings.  MT 

JailHouse  Gallery,  Hardin 
August  4  -  September  27 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

Sponsored  by  MAGDA 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
June  1-July  17 
Liberty  Village  Art  Center  & 
Gallery,  Chester 
August  15-September  30 


NELTJE,  FOUR  DAYS: 
SELECTED  MONOTYPES 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
Billings,  MT 

Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena 
July  18  -  November  2 

SKETCHBOOK  WATERCOLORS 
FROM  THE  LEWIS  &  CLARK 
TRAIL  PROJECT 
Kenneth  A.  Holder 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
Helena,  MT 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula 
July  23-Sept.  20 

WATERING  HOLES  OF  THE  WEST 

Sponsored  by  Lewistown  Art  Center, 
Lewistown,  MT 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center  &  Gallery, 
Chester 

July  1  -  August  15 
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Hometown  Celebrations  Photo  Album 

Governor's  Arts  Awards  recipients  were  honored  this  spring  at 
Hometown  Celebrations  in  Billings,  Great  Falls  and  Miles  City 


In  Billings 


In  Great  Falls 


Elvia  Stockton  poses  by  her  portrait  painted  by  Wiliiam 
many  years  ago. 


Honorees  Uri  Barnea 
and  William  Stockton 
(whose  family  partici¬ 
pated  in  his  honor) 
were  given  a  warm 
welcome  and 
congratulations  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  April  27. 
Ambassador  Kay 
Foster  planned  the 
event  and  Miriam 
Sample  graciously 
underwrote  the  ex¬ 
penses.  The  museum 
curated  a  fabulous 
exhibit  of  Stockton’s 
work,  alongside  the 
work  of  two  other 
artists  who  passed 
away  recently  -  Peter 
Voulkos  and  David 
Shaner. 


Past  Governor’s  Arts  Awards 
awardee  Lyndon  Fayne 
Pomeroy  and  wife,  Lenore. 


Miriam  Sampie  and  Eivia 
Stockton 


Donna 
Forbes, 
Honoree  Uri 
Barnea  and 
Ambassa¬ 
dor  Kay 
Foster 


Guests  enter  the  newly  redesigned  lobby  of 
WRS  Architecture  +  Deisgn. 


Larry  Williams  swaps  stories  with  family  and  friends. 


Honored  in  Great  Falls 
on  April  1 1  were  Judy 
Ericksen  and  Larry 
Williams  at  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  offices  of  WRS 
Architecture  +  Design. 
Montana  Ambassadors 
Marilyn  Rose  and  Will 
Weaver  hosted  the 
event. 


Honorees  Larry 
Williams  and  Judy 
Ericksen 


Montana  Ambas¬ 
sadors  Will 
Weaver  and 
Marilyn  Rose 
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Prairie 
exhibit 
to  visit 


Missouia 

A  traveling 
Smithsonian 
exhibit, 

“Listening  to  the 
Prairie:  Farming 
in  Nature’s 
Image,”  will  be 
on  display  July 
3- Aug.  14  at  the 
Missoula  Public 
Library  -  one  of 
only  20  libraries 
in  the  United 
States  to  host 
the  exhibit. 

“Listening  to 
the  Prairie" 
explores  the 
history  of  the 
vast  grasslands 
of  the  North 
American  prairie, 
through 
photographs,  a 
prairie  mural  and 
an  interactive 
shopping  cart 
filled  with 
household 
products 
containing 
ingredients  from 
prairie 
agriculture. 
Sustainable 
Montana  farmers 
and  ranchers  will 
also  be  featured, 
along  with 
several 
presentations 
and  a  concert  of 
prairie  music. 

For  a 
complete 
schedule  of 
events,  call  the 
library  at 
406-721-2665  or 
log  on  to 
WWW. missouia. 
lib.mt.us. 


Avis  Mitchell,  Mark  Browing,  Kathy  Doeden  and  Alberta  Smith 
pose  with  a  display  of  pottery  by  Al  “Fritz”  Tennant. 


Terri  Stewart 
catered  a  wonderful 
feast  for  the  cel¬ 
ebration  (above). 
Master  of  Ceremo¬ 
nies  Jim  Lucas 
visits  with  art  center 
director  Mark 
Browning  (at  right). 


The  Custer  County  Art 
and  Heritage  Center 
celebrated  its  award 
on  its  own  home  turf  in 
Miles  City  on  March  23 
with  Montana  Ambas¬ 
sador  Jim  Lucas  at  the 
helm.  The  center 
used  the  occasion  to 
bestow  honors  to  a 
number  of  other  Miies 
City  citizens  whose 
endeavors  support  the 
local  community. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists'  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first 
comprehensive 
information 
resource 
focusing  on  the 
health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  over¬ 
view  of  such 
topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to 
look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health 
coverage,  which 
is  about  twice 
the  national 
average.  This 
site  will  make  it 
easier  for  arts 
professionals 
and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare 
coverage  and  to 
find  the  re¬ 
sources  to  meet 
their  medical 
needs.  To  learn 
more,  visit 
www.actors 
fund.org/actors/ 
ahirc/. 


The  Course  of  Human  Events 

By  Historian  David  McCullough 


On  May  15,  2003,  David  McCullough 
delivered  the  32nd  Jefferson  Lecture  in  the 
Humanities  at  the  Ronald  Reagan  International 
Trade  Center.  The  Jefferson  Lecture  was 
established  in  1972 as  the  highest  honor  the 
federal  government  bestows  for  distinguished 
intellectual  and  public  achievement  in  the 
humanities. 

By  David  McCullough  ©2003 

Among  the  darkest  times  in  living  memory 
was  the  early  part  of  1942  -  when  Hitler’s 
armies  were  nearly  to  Moscow;  when  German 
submarines  were  sinking  our  oil  tankers  off  the 
coasts  of  Florida  and  New  Jersey,  within  sight 
of  the  beaches,  and  there  was 
not  a  thing  we  could  do  about 
it;  when  half  our  navy  had 
been  destroyed  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  had  scarcely  any 
air  force.  Army  recruits  were 
drilling  with  wooden  rifles. 

And  there  was  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  the  Nazi  war 
machine  could  be  stopped. 

It  was  then,  in  1 942,  that  the 
classical  scholar  Edith 
Hamilton  issued  an  expanded 
edition  of  her  book.  The  Greek 
Way,  in  which,  in  the  preface, 
she  wrote  the  following: 

“I  have  felt  while  writing 
these  new  chapters  a  fresh 
realization  of  the  refuge  and 
strength  the  past  can  be  to  us  in  the  troubled 
present  . . .  Religion  is  the  great  stronghold  for 
the  untroubled  vision  of  the  eternal;  iDut  there 
are  others  too.  We  have  many  silent  sanctuaries 
in  which  we  can  find  breathing  space  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  personal,  to  rise  above  our 
harassed  and  perplexed  minds  and  catch  sight 
of  values  that  are  stable,  which  no  selfish  and 
timorous  preoccupations  can  make  waver, 
because  they  are  the  hard-won  permanent 
possessions  of  humanity.  ...” 

When  the  world  is  storm-driven  and  the  bad 
that  happens  and  the  worse  that  threatens  are  so 
urgent  as  to  shut  out  everything  else  from  view, 
then  we  need  to  know  all  the  strong  fortresses 
of  the  spirit  which  men  have  built  through  the 
ages. 

In  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  hangs  a  large 
painting  of  47  men  in  a  room.  The  scene  is  as 
familiar,  as  hallowed  a  moment  in  our  history, 
as  any  we  have. 

John  Trumbull’s  “Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence”  has  been  a  main  attraction  on  Capitol 
tours  for  a  very  long  time,  since  1 826.  It  draws 
crowds  continuously,  as  it  should,  every  day  - 
about  three  to  five  million  people  a  year.  It’s 
probably  been  seen  by  more  Americans  than 
any  painting  ever  -  even  though  the  scene  as 
portrayed  never  took  place.  . . . 

...  The  scene  proclaims  that  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1776  a  momentous,  high-minded 
statement  of  far-reaching  consequence  was 
committed  to  paper.  It  was  not  the  decree  of  a 
king  or  a  sultan  or  emperor  or  czar,  or  some¬ 
thing  enacted  by  a  far-distant  parliament.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  political  faith  and  brave  intent 
freely  arrived  at  by  an  American  congress.  And 
that  was  something  entirely  new  under  the  sun. 

And  there  Trumbull  has  as.sembled  them, 
men  like  other  men,  each,  importantly,  a 
specific,  identifiable  individual. 

The  accuracy  is  in  the  faces.  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were 
painted  from  life.  Before  he  was  finished, 
Trumbull  painted  or  sketched  36  of  the  faces 
from  life.  It  took  him  years  and  he  spared  no 
expense,  because  he  wanted  it  right.  He  wanted 
us  to  know  who  they  were. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  18th  century  political 
philosopher,  said  that  “history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples."  Thucydides  is  reported  j 
to  have  said  much  the  .same  thing  2,000  years 
earlier. 

Jefferson  saw  history  as  largely  a  chronicle 
of  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 

Daniel  Boor.stin,  the  former  Librarian  of 
Congress,  has  wi.sely  said  that  trying  to  plan  for 
the  future  without  a  sense  of  the  past  is  like 
trying  to  plant  cut  flowers. 


One  might  also  say  that  history  is  not  about 
the  past.  If  you  think  about  it,  no  one  ever  lived 
in  the  past.  Washington,  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
and  their  contemporaries  . . .  were  caught  up  in 
the  living  moment  exactly  as  we  are,  and  with  no 
more  certainty  of  how  things  would  turn  out  than 
we  have. 

Nor  were  they  gods.  Indeed,  to  see  them  as 
gods  or  god-like  is  to  do  disservice  to  their 
memories.  Gods,  after  all,  don’t  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  because  they  can  do  whatever  they  wish. 

Those  we  call  the  Founders  were  living  men. 

. . .  Each  had  his  human  flaws  and  failings,  his 
weaknesses.  ... 


They  were  imperfect  mortals,  human  beings. 
Jefferson  made  the  point  in  the  very  first  line  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  “When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  ...”  The  accent  should  be 
on  the  word  human. 

And  of  course  their  humanity  is  not  evident 
only  in  their  failings.  It’s  there  in  Adams’s  heart¬ 
felt  correspondence  with  his  wife  and  children, 
in  Jefferson’s  love  of  gardening,  his  fascination, 
as  he  said,  in  every  blade  of  grass  that  grows. 

Washington  had  a  passionate  love  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  interior  design.  Everything  about  his 
home  at  Mt.  Vernon  was  done  to  his  ideas  and 
plans.  ... 

The  patriotism  and  courage  of  these  all- 
important  protagonists  stand  as  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  and  enduring  testaments  to  their 
humanity.  When  those  who  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  pledged  their  “lives,  their 
fortunes,  their  sacred  honor,”  that  was  no  mere 
verbiage.  They  were  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line.  They  were  declaring  themselves  traitors  to 
the  King.  If  caught  they  would  be  hanged.  ... 

But  it  is  in  their  ideas  about  happiness,  I 
believe,  that  we  come  close  to  the  heart  of  their 
being,  and  to  their  large  view  of  the  possibilities 
in  their  Glorious  Cause. 

In  general,  happiness  was  understood  to  mean 
being  at  peace  with  the  world  in  the  biblical 
sense,  under  one’s  own  “vine  and  fig  tree.”  But 
what  did  they,  the  Founders,  mean  by  the 
expression,  “pursuit  of  happiness”? 

It  didn't  mean  long  vacations  or  material 
pos.sessions  or  ease.  As  much  as  anything  it 
meant  the  life  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  It  meant 
education  and  the  love  of  learning,  the  freedom 
to  think  for  oneself.  ... 

The  Revolution  was  another  of  the  darkest, 
most  uncertain  of  times  and  the  longest  war  in 
American  history,  until  the  Vietnam  War.  It 
lasted  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  Adams. 
becau.se  of  his  unstinting  service  to  his  country, 
was  separated  from  his  family  nearly  all  that 
time,  much  to  his  and  their  distress.  In  a  letter 
from  France  he  tried  to  explain  to  them  the 
reason  for  such  commitment. 

“I  mu.st  study  politics  and  war  [he  wrote]  that 
my  sons  may  have  liberty  to  study  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  My  sons  ought  to  .study  math¬ 
ematics  and  philosophy,  geography,  natural 
history,  naval  architecture,  navigation,  com¬ 
merce,  and  agriculture  in  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  paintings,  poetry,  music, 
architecture,  statuary,  tapestry,  and  porcelain.” 

That  was  the  upward  climb  envisioned  for  the 
good  society  in  the  burgeoning  new  American 
republic.  ... 

Of  all  the  sustaining  themes  in  our  story  as  a 
nation,  as  clear  as  any  has  been  the  importance 


put  on  education,  one  generation  after  another, 
beginning  with  the  first  village  academies  in 
New  England  and  the  establishment  of  Harvard 
and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
place  of  education  in  the  values  of  the  first 
presidents  is  unmistakable. 

Washington  contributed  generously,  some 
$20,000  in  stock  to  the  founding  of  what  would 
become  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Virginia.  His  gift  was  the  largest  donation  ever 
made  to  any  educational  institution  in  the 
nation  until  then,  and  has  since  grown  to  a 
substantial  part  of  the  endowment. 

Jefferson  founded  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  But  then  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  Jefferson 
was  a  university  unto 
himself. 

The  oldest  written 
constitution  still  in  use  in 
the  world  today  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  drafted  by  John 
Adams  in  1778,  just  two 
years  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  fully  a 
decade  before  our  national 
Constitution.  In  many 
respects  it  is  a  rough  draft 
of  our  national  Constitution. 
But  it  also  contains  a 
paragraph  on  education  that 
was  without  precedent.  Though  Adams  worried 
that  it  would  be  rejected  as  too  radical,  it  was 
passed  unanimously.  Listen,  please,  to  what  it 
says: 

“Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the 
people  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  [Which  is  to  say  that 
there  must  be  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  virtue 
or  all  aspirations  for  the  good  society  will  come 
to  nothing.]  And  as  the.se  depend  on  spreading 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
different  orders  of  the  people  [that  is,  every¬ 
one],  it  shall  be  the  duty  [not  something  they 
might  consider,  but  the  duty]  of  legislatures  and 
magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth  to  cherish  the  interests  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them  ...  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in 
the  towns.” 

And  he  goes  on  to  define  what  he  means  by 
education.  It  is  literature  and  the  sciences,  yes, 
but  much  more:  agriculture,  the  arts,  com¬ 
merce,  trades,  manufacturers,  “and  a  natural 
history  of  the  country.”  It  shall  be  the  duty,  he 
continues,  “to  countenance  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and 
frugality,  honesty  [we  will  teach  honesty]  ... 
sincerity,  [and,  please  note]  good  humor,  and 
all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments 
among  the  people.” 

What  a  noble  statement! 

Years  before,  while  still  living  under  his 
father’s  roof,  Adams  had  written  in  his  diary,  “I 
must  judge  for  myself,  but  how  can  I  judge, 
how  can  any  man  judge,  unless  his  mind  has 
been  opened  and  enlarged  by  reading.” 

They  were  nearly  all  young  men  in  1776,  it 
should  be  remembered,  young  men  who 
believed,  as  Thomas  Paine  proclaimed,  that  the 
birth  of  a  new  world  was  at  hand. 

Jefferson  was  33,  Adams,  40,  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  Philadelphia  physician,  was  all  of  30 
when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Rush,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
them  all,  was  a  leader  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  a  leader  in  prescribing  humane 
treatment  for  the  insane,  and  the  first  to 
champion  the  elective  system  in  higher 
education. 

When  George  Washington  look  command  of 
the  army,  he  was  43.  He  had  never  led  an  army 
in  battle  before  in  his  life,  any  more  than  the 
others  had  had  prior  experience  as  revolutionar¬ 
ies  or  nation  builders. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


When  the  world  is  storm- 
driven  and  the  bad  that 
happens  and  the  worse  that 
threatens  are  so  urgent  as  to 
shut  out  everything  else  from 
view,  then  we  need  to  know 
all  the  strong  fortresses  of  the 
spirit  which  men  have  built 
through  the  ages. 
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And  whal  of  Franklin?  Franklin,  oldest  and 
wisest,  is  for  me  a  special  case. 

I  met  my  first  revisionist  historian  when  I  was  six. 

His  name  was  Amos  and  he  was  a  mouse  . . . 
Amos,  who  took  up  lodging  in  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  fur  hat,  is  the  narrator  of  a  little  book 
called  Ben  and  Me  by  Robert  Lawson  ...  I  was 
hooked.  I  learned  all  about  Philadelphia,  printing 
presses,  electricity,  Franklin  stoves,  and  the 
Palace  of  Versailles.  I  got  to  know  Benjamin 
Franklin  and,  like  Amos,  relished  his  company. 

And  that  was  the  start.  I  learned  to  love 
history  by  way  of  books.  There  was  The  Matchlock 
Gun  by  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  ...  the  Revolutionary  War 
novel  Drums  by  James  Boyd. . . . 

I  read  Kenneth  Robert’s  Oliver 
Wiswell,  Thornton  Wilder’s  The 
Bridge  of  San  Louis  Rey,  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen’s  Only  Yesterday,  and 
A  Night  to  Remember  by  Walter 
Lord.  I  thank  my  lucky  stars  for 
Robert  Abercrombie,  who  taught 
history  my  senior  year  in  high 
school  and  made  Morison  and 
Commager’s  The  Growth  of  the 
American  Republic  required 
reading.  In  the  college  years,  I  must 
have  read  a  half  dozen  novels  on  the 
Second  World  War.  including  Herman  Wouk’s 
The  Caine  Mutiny  and  Irwin  Shaw’s  The  Young 
Lions. 

Bruce  Carton’s  A  Stillness  at  Appomattox,  a 
graduation  present,  started  me  reading  about  the 
Civil  War,  and  started  me  thinking  that  maybe 
some  day  1  might  try  writing  something  of  the 
kind.  ... 

We  are  what  we  read  more  than  we  know.  And 
it  was  true  no  less  in  that  distant  founding  time. 

Working  on  the  life  of  John  Adams,  I  tried  to 
read  not  only  what  he  and  others  of  his  day 
wrote,  but  what  they  read.  And  to  take  up  and 
read  again  works  of  literature  of  the  kind  we  all 
remember  from  high  school  or  college  English 
classes  was  not  only  a  different  kind  of  research, 
but  pure  delight. 

I  read  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Sterne,  Fielding, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  again  after  40  years,  and 
Tobias  Smollett  and  Don  Quixote  for  the  first 
time.  ... 

One  needs  to  read  the  great  political 
philosophers  -  Hume,  Locke,  Ferguson, 
Monte.squieu  -  whose  writings  had  such 
profound  influence  bn  the  founders.  Yet  there  is 
hardly  a  more  appealing  description  of  the 
Enlightenment  outlook  on  life  and  learning  than 
a  single  sentence  in  a  popular  novel  of  the  day,  A 
Sentimental  Journey  by  Laurence  Sterne;  “What 
a  large  volume  of  adventures  may  be  grasped 
within  this  little  span  of  life  by  him  who  interests 
his  heart  in  everything.” 

The  stimulation,  the  motivation,  the  hard 
work  and  pleasures  of  writing  history  are  mainly 
in  the  material.  It’s  the  finding  and  figuring  out 
that  keep  you  in  pursuit.  And  you  never  know  ... 
you  never  know  where  you  will  find  something, 
see  something  that’s  gone  unnoticed,  or  make 
some  unexpected  connection  that  brings  things 
into  focus  in  a  new  or  different  way. 

The  truth  of  history  is  the  objective  always. 

But  the  truth  isn’t  just  the  facts.  You  can  have  all 
the  facts  imaginable  and  miss  the  truth,  just  as 
you  can  have  facts  missing  or  some  wrong,  and 
reach  the  larger  truth.  ... 

History  at  best  has  to  be  literature  or  it  will  go 
to  dust. 

The  work  of  history  -  writing  history, 
teaching  history  -  calls  for  mind  and  heart. 
Empathy  is  essential.  The  late  J.  H.  Plumb,  the 
eminent  British  historian,  ,said  that  what  is 
needed  is  more  “heart-wise”  historians. 

What  happened?  And  why?  Who  were  those 
people?  What  was  it  like  to  have  been  alive  then, 
in  their  shoes,  in  their  skins?  Of  what  were  they 
afraid?  What  didn’t  they  know?  ... 

There  are,  of  course,  great  sweeping  tides  in 
history  -  plague,  famine,  financial  panic,  the 
calamities  of  nature  and  war.  Yet  time  and  again, 
more  often  than  not  history  turns  on  individual 
personality,  or  character. 

I  am  presently  at  work  on  a  book  about  the 
Revolution,  with  the  focus  on  Washington  and 


the  army  in  the  year  1776,  which  in  the  last 
months  was  the  nadir  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  the  army  was 
down  to  little  more  than  3,000  men.  By 
December,  by  all  signs,  the  war  was  over  and 
we  had  lost.  Fortunately  Washington  did  not 
see  it  that  way.  Had  it  not  been  for  Washington 
and  his  little  ragtag  army,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  all  it  promised  would  have 
truly  been  “a  skiff  made  of  paper.”  . . . 

They  were  hungry,  starving  some  of  them, 
and  without  warm  clothes  as  winter  .set  in.  Not 
all  were  patriots.  Not  all  were  heroes.  Not  all 
came  home.  But  they  were  once  as  alive  as  you 

and  I. 

“Posterity 
who  are  to  reap 
the  blessings,” 
wrote  Abigail 
Adams,  “will 
scarcely  be 
able  to 
conceive  the 
hardships  and 
sufferings  of 
their  ances¬ 
tors.” 

History  is  - 
or  should  be  - 
a  lesson  in  appreciation.  History  helps  us  keep 
a  sense  of  proportion. 

History  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  self-made  man  or  woman,  that  we  are  all 
shaped  by  the  influences  of  others,  including  so 
many  we’ve  never  seen  because  they  are  back 
there  in  history. 

History  teaches  that  nothing  happens  in 
isolation,  or  without  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
nothing  ever  had  to  happen  as  it  did. 

History  teaches  tolerance,  and  the  value  of 
common  sense,  and  as  Voltaire  (and  who 
knows  how  many  others)  observed,  common 
sense  is  anything  but  common. 

History  is  about  high  achievement,  glorious 
works  of  art,  music,  architecture,  literature, 
philosophy,  science  and  medicine  -  not  just 
politics  and  the  military  -  as  the  best  of 
politicians  and  generals  have  readily  attested. 
History  is  about  leadership,  and  the  power  of 
ideas.  History  is  about  change,  because  the 
world  has  never  not  been  changing,  indeed 
because  life  itself  is  change. 

History  is  the  course  of  human  events.  And 
it  must  therefore  be,  if  truthful,  about  failure, 
injustice, 
struggle, 
suffering, 
disappoint¬ 
ment,  and 
the 

humdrum. 

History 
demon¬ 
strates 
often  in 
brutal 
fashion  the 
evils  of 
enforced 
ignorance 

and  demagoguery.  History  is  a  source  of 
strength,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  courage  of 
others  in  times  more  trying  and  painful  than  our 
own.  As  Churchill  reminded  us,  “We  have  not 
journeyed  all  this  way...  because  we  are  made 
of  sugar  candy.” 

History  is  filled  with  voices  that  reach  out 
and  lift  the  spirits,  sometimes  from  the  distance 
of  centuries.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  not 
learning  from  the  wisest,  most  thoughtful 
people  who  shaped  the  world,  or  to  fail  to  take 
heart  from  manifest  courage? 

Is  life  not  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
enjoyable  when  one  can  stand  in  a  great 
historic  place  or  walk  historic  ground,  and 
know  something  of  what  happened  there  and  in 
whose  footsteps  you  walk? 

For  a  free,  self-governing  people  .something 
more  than  a  vague  familiarity  with  history  is 
essential,  if  we  are  to  hold  on  to  and  sustain  our 
freedom. 

But  I  don’t  think  history  should  ever  be 


made  to  seem  like  .some  musty,  unplea.sant  pill 
that  has  to  be  swallowed  solely  for  our  civic 
good.  History,  let  us  agree,  can  be  an  immense 
source  of  pleasure.  For  almost  anyone  with  the 
normal  human  allotment  of  curiosity  and  an  interest 
in  people,  it  is  a  field  day. 

Why  would  anyone  wish  to  be  provincial  in 
time,  any  more  than  being  tied  down  to  one 
place  through  life,  when  the  whole  reach  of 
the  human  drama  is  there  to  experience  in 
some  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written. 

I  guess  if  I  had  to  boil  it  down  to  a  few 
words,  I  would  say  history  is  a  larger  way  of 
looking  at  life. 

One  of  our  innumerable  advantages  as  a 
nation  and  a  society  is  that  we  have  such  a 
specific  moment  of  origin  as  the  year  1776. 
And  that  we  know  who  the  Founders  were  - 
indeed  we  know  an  immense  amount  about  an 
immense  number  of  tho.se  at  all  levels  who  in 
that  revolutionary  time  brought  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  reality  of  freedom 
into  being. 

But  while  it  is  essential  to  remember  them 
as  individual  mortal  beings  no  more  perfect  in 
every  way  than  are  we,  and  that  they  them¬ 
selves  knew  this  better  than  anyone,  it  is  also 
essential  to  understand  that  they  knew  their 
own  great  achievements  to  be  imperfect  and 
incomplete. 

The  American  experiment  was  from  its 
start  an  unfulfilled  promise.  There  was  much 
work  to  be  done. 

There  were  glaring  flaws  to  correct, 
unfinished  business  to  attend  to,  improve¬ 
ments  and  necessary  adjustments  to  devise  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  onrush  of  growth 
and  change  and  expanding  opportunities. 

Those  brave,  high-minded  people  of  earlier 
times  gave  us  stars  to  steer  by  -  a  government 
of  laws  not  of  men,  equal  justice  before  the 
law,  the  importance  of  the  individual,  the  ideal 
of  equality,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  the  love  of 
learning. 

From  them,  in  our  own  dangerous  and 
promising  present,  we  can  take  heart.  As  Edith 
Hamilton  said  of  the  Greeks,  we  can  “catch 
sight  of  values  that  are  stable  because  they  are 
the  hard-won  possessions  of  humanity.” 

Blessed  we  are.  And  duty  bound,  to 
continue  the  great  cause  of  freedom,  in  their 
spirit  and  in  their  memory  and  for  those  who 
are  to  carry  on  next  in  their  turn. 

There  is 
still  much 
work  to  be 
done,  still 
much  to  learn. 

We  hold 
these  truths  to 
be  self- 
evident.  that 
all  men  are 
created  equal, 
that  they  are 
endowed  by 
their  Creator 
with  certain 
unalienable 

Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness  . . . 

On  we  go. 

David  McCullough  is  called  the  “citizen 
chronider”  by  Ubrarian  of  Congress  James 
Billington.  He  throws  himself  into  the  research  of 
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Mornings  on  Horseback,  Brave  Companions, 

Truman,  and  John  Adams-  have  earned  him  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  two  National  Book  Awards,  and  two 
Francis  Parkman  Prizes  from  the  American  Society 
of  Historians.  His  other  honors  include  a  Charles 
Frahkel  Prize,  a  National  Book  Foundation 
Distinguished  Contribution  to  American  Letters 
Award,  and  a  New  York  Public  Library's  Literary 
Lion  Award. 

For  the  complete  text  of  his  Jefferson  Lecture 
visit  the  National  Endowment  tor  the  Humani¬ 
ties  website,  www.neh.gov. 


Of  all  the  sustaining 
themes  in  our  story  as 
a  nation,  as  clear  as 
any  has  been  the 
importance  put  on 
education,  one  genera¬ 
tion  after  another  ... 


History  is  about  high  achieve¬ 
ment,  glorious  works  of  art,  music, 
architecture,  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy,  science  and  medicine  -  not 
just  politics  and  the  military  -  as 
the  best  of  politicians  and  generals 
have  readily  attested. 
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Painters 
form  new 
alliance 

Professional 
painters  across 
the  state  have 
formed  the 
Montana 
Painters 
Alliance,  an 
organization  that 
encourages 
excellence  in 
representational 
painting  and 
spreads  the 
word  about  the 
fine  quality  of  art 
produced  in 
Montana, 

The  alliance 
will  organize 
several  plein  air 
events  and  at 
least  one  major 
exhibit  of  the 
groups’  work 
each  year. 

The  first 
showing, 
“Painters  of  the 
Big  Sky,”  opens 
Aug.  1  at  the 
Dana  Gallery  in 
Missoula,  and  is 
the  culmination 
of  five  days  of 
plein  air  painting. 
The  public  is 
invited  to  watch 
the  artists  as 
they  work  on  site 
and  then  view 
the  framed 
artwork  at  the 
Dana  Gallery 
from  Aug.  1-29. 

For  more 
information  on 
the  alliance  or 
the  “Painters  of 
the  Big  Sky” 
show,  call  the 
gallery  at 
406-721-3154  or 
e-mail 
danagallery 
@  montana.com. 
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Travel  Arts 
Partnership 
hosts  new 
website 

The  T ravel 
Arts  Partnership 
offers  an  online 
periodical  that 
focuses  on 
cultural  tourism 
at  www/.travelarts 
partnership.com. 

The  site  is 
designed  to  spur 
productive 
partnerships 
between  cultural/ 
heritage  organi¬ 
zations  and 
travel  profes¬ 
sionals.  Contents 
include  surveys, 
statistics  and 
data  pertaining 
to  cultural 
tourism,  case 
studies  and 
conferences. 
Sections  also 
explore  cultural 
tourism  and 
hotels,  muse¬ 
ums,  the 
government,  and 
convention  and 
visitor  bureaus 
(CVBs). 

Exhibitions 
that  are  attract¬ 
ing  visitors  and 
published 
articles  that  may 
be  of  interest  to 
travel  and  art 
professionals  are 
also  part  of  the 
online  publica¬ 
tion. 


Bray  expansion 

Helena's  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the 
Ceramic  Arts  has  received  $700,000  in  grants 
from  three  national  funding  organizations  -  the 
M.  J.  Murdock  Trust  of  Vancouver,  WA;  the 
Kresge  Foundation  of  Troy,  MI;  and  the  Allen 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  of  Seattle,  WA. 

The  grants  were  awarded  in  support  of  the 
Campaign  for  the  Bray,  a  major  fund  drive 
aimed  at  raising  $2.5  million  to  build  a  new 
resident  studio,  expand  the  Bray's  endowment 
and  strengthen  its  annual  fund.  The  Murdock 
and  Kresge  grants,  each  in  the  amount  of 
$250,000,  are  challenge  grants,  meaning  they 
require  the  entire  campaign  goal  to  be  raised  in 
cash  and  pledges  by  April  2004. 

According  to  Josh  DeWeese,  resident 
director  of  the  Bray,  “These  grants  represent  a 
strong  endorsement  of  our  need  for  expanded 
capacity  for  each  ceramic  artist  and  recognition 
of  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  leader  in  ceramic  art.” 

Campaign  committee  members  have  already 
raised  more  than  70%  of  their  goal  and  must 
raise  an  additional  $550,000  by  April  2004  to 
meet  the  Kresge/Murdock  challenges. 

“In  the  coming  months  we  will  be  talking 
with  individuals  and  businesses  in  Helena  and  ^ 
throughout  Montana  about  their  participation  in  j 
this  effort,”  DeWeese  added.  “The  cultural  and  i 


campaign  gets  $700,000  boost 


Artist’s  drawing  depicts  a  new  resident 
and  Ann  Shaner. 

economic  results  will  benefit  the  entire  state.” 

Established  in  1951  on  the  grounds  of  the 
former  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Bray  was  the  first  artist  residency  program 
in  the  United  States  devoted  solely  to  ceramics. 
The  foundation  has  received  the  2002  Alfred 
University  Binns  Medal  for  Achievement  in 
Ceramic  Art,  the  2001  American  Craft  Council 
Award  of  Distinction,  the  2001  Friends  of 
Contemporary  Ceramics  CLAY  (Clay  Lifetime 
Achievement  of  the  Year)  Award,  and  the  1984 
Montana  Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts. 

According  to  DeWeese,  the  new  studio 
facility  will  be  named  in  honor  of  former 
Resident  Director  David  Shaner  and  his  wife. 


artist  studio,  to  be  named  after  David 

Ann,  and  will  include  a  balance  of  open  and 
private  studio  spaces  for  10  year-round  resi¬ 
dents  and  a  dedicated  studio  for  visiting  artists. 
In  addition  to  the  studios,  the  facility  will 
include  a  glaze  room,  plaster  room  and  photog¬ 
raphy  room  as  well  as  a  resident  meeting  center 
for  slide  presentations  and  discussions. 

“The  new  .studio  facility  will  allow  the  Bray 
to  continue  to  attract  the  finest  ceramic  artists  in 
the  world  to  Montana  and  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  educational  outreach,  community 
classes  and  public  exhibitions,  ”  said  DeWeese. 

For  details  on  the  Campaign  for  the  Bray, 
call  406-443-3502  or  visit  www.archiebray.org. 


NEA  awards  nine  grants  to  Montana  organizations 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  recently  awarded  grants  to  nonprofit 
organizations  across  the  country,  funding 
projects  in  the  Access,  Arts  Learning, 
Heritage/Preservation  and  Leadership 
Initiative  categories,  as  well  as  64  partnership 
agreements  with  state  and  regional  arts 
councils. 

Montana  received  9  grants,  plus  funding 
for  its  partnership  agreement,  for  a  total  of 
$772,600.  Recipients  include: 

•  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
BHUngs  -  $20,000  to  support  Native  Voices, 
a  series  of  readings,  workshops  and  discus¬ 
sions  throughout  Montana  exploring  contem¬ 
porary  Native-American  writing  and 
storytelling.  Scheduled  participants  include 
Sherman  Alexie,  Diane  Glancy,  Linda  Hogan, 
Joy  Haijo  and  Allison  Adelle  Hedge  Coke. 

•  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  of 
Bozeman  -  $  1 5,000  for  a  tour  of  free 
performances  of  two  Shakespeare  productions 
to  communities  throughout  Montana,  northern 
Wyoming  and  eastern  Idaho.  The  tour  targets 


communities  in  underserved,  rural  areas. 

•  Montana  State  University  (on  behalf  of 
the  School  of  Art)  in  Bozeman  -  $8,000  for  a 
visiting  artist  lecture  series  and  an  exhibition  of 
work  by  South-African  printmakers.  The  lecture 
series  will  examine  the  degree  of  social  activism 
reflected  in  the  work  of  contemporary  artists. 

•  Myrna  Loy  Center/Helena  Presents  in 
Helena  -  $24,000  to  support  phase  four  of 
“Echoes  of  Discovery,”  a  five-part  project 
culminating  in  2003-2004  that  explores  historical 
and  mythical  notions  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

•  International  Choral  Festival  in  Missoula 
-  $15,000  for  the  festival,  which  brings  up  to  15 
choirs  from  around  the  world  to  Missoula  to 
participate  in  five  days  of  performances  and 
workshops  in  July  2003. 

•  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  -  $25,000  to 
support  the  MCT  Tour  Project,  a  touring  musical 
theater  residency  offered  to  children  nationwide. 
By  using  participatory  performing  arts  work¬ 
shops  and  performances,  Missoula  Children’s 
Theatre  strives  to  empower  and  develop  life 
skills  for  children. 


•  Missoula  Community  Access  Television 
-  $25,000  to  support  the  Montana  Media  Arts 
in  Education  project.  Students  in  Missoula 
high  schools  will  work  with  MCAT’s  artist-in¬ 
residence  to  improve  their  media  literacy  and 
production  skills  through  hands-on  experience. 

•  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative  - 
$25,000  for  a  writing  residency  program, 
which  places  six  writers  in  six  rural,  low- 
income,  and/or  reservation  schools  for  eight 
months  for  weekly  writing  sessions  with 
students,  ages  seven  to  18. 

•  The  University  of  Montana  (on  behalf 

1  of  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture)  in 
Missoula  -  $20,000  for  the  exhibition  “Native 
American  Artists  -  After  Lewis  and  Clark,” 
with  an  accompanying  catalog.  The  exhibition 
will  present  the  viewpoints  of  contemporary 
Native-American  artists  as  their  work  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition’s 
bicentennial  in  2005-06. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  also  received 
$595,600  from  the  NEA  to  support  partnership 
agreement  activities. 


Travel  Montana  promotes  cultural  tourism 


New  Cultural  Treasures  available 

From  Absarokee  to  Wisdom, 
the  new  edition  of  Montana's 
Cultural  Treasures  is  chockfull  of 
information  about  artists’  studios, 
galleries  and  museums  throughout 
the  Treasure  State.  Bookstores  and 
theames  are  also  listed  in  this 
year’s  directory. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council, 

Montana  Historical  Society,  Travel 
Montana  and  Lee  Enterprises 
collaborate  on  the  annual  guide, 
which  was  launched  eight  years 
ago.  Listings  are  available  to  any 
e.stablishment  that  has  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  space  that  is  open  to  the  public 
during  regular  business  hours. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  guide, 
editor  John  Keegan  notes  that 
Montana  “has  seen  a  veritable 
explosion  in  the  growth  of  its  artistic  community”  during  the  pa,st 
decade.  Cultural  Treasures  “is  a  celebration  of  a  proud  Montana 
tradition:  neighbor  helping  neighbor,”  he  adds.  “By  helping  the  art 
community  of  Montana  grow,  we  ensure  the  continued  gift  of  a  flourish¬ 
ing  culture  provided  through  the  vibrant  expression  of  its  people.” 

The  free  guide  is  available  at  galleries,  museums  and  visitors’  centers 
throughout  the  state;  for  advertising  and  listing  information  call 
800-366-7193. 


Travel  Montana’s  Cultural  Tourism  Program  is  focused  on  the 
development  of  a  statewide  cultural  tourism  network  that  enhances 
opportunities  for  visitors  and  residents  alike  to  experience  Montana’s 
unique  cultural  and  historic  offerings. 

The  network-building  efforts  are  striving  to  include  people  involved 
in  the  arts,  humanities,  historic  preservation,  tourism  organizations,  and 
the  Montana  Indian  and  business  communities.  The  network’s  goal  is  to 
provide  a  structure  through  which  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Montana’s  cultural  tourism  products  can  be  enhanced. 

The  mechanisms  for  creating  and  utilizing  this  network  include 
educational  workshops  and  conferences;  pilot  projects  involving 
communities,  regions  or  travel  corridors;  the  development  of  “mentor” 
communities;  and  individual  consultation  and  planning  assistance.  The 
Cultural  Tourism  Program  involves: 

•  Technical  and  financial  .support  for  the  projects  and  activities  of  the 
Montana  Tribal  Tourism  Alliance,  a  developing  organization  of  tribal 
tourism  officials  and  businesses  on  Montana’s  Indian  reservations; 

•  Technical  and  funding  assi.stance  for  the  development  of  Cultural 
Tourism  Corridors  in  north  central  and  southwestern  Montana  -  two  of 
three  pilot  projects  currently  underway  in  the  state; 

•  Technical  and  funding  assistance  for  the  Missoula  Cultural 
Council’s  cultural  tourism  efforts  in  and  around  the  Missoula  Valley; 

•  Funding  support  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
Montana 's  Cultural  Treasures  handbook,  a  cooperative  project  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
Travel  Montana; 

•  Continued  assistance  with  Montana’s  preparation  for  the  upcoming 
Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Commemoration; 

•  Development  of  useful  reference  material  for  financial  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  resources  available  for  cultural  tourism  development. 

For  more  information  on  Travel  Montana’s  tourism  development  and 
education  efforts,  visit  the  website  at  www.travelmontana.state.mt.us. 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


Remedies  for  the  artist 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2002 

This  article  is  designed  for  artists  who  have 
not  been  paid  for  artwork  sold  by  galleries  or 
auction  sponsors.  With  increasing  frequency,  1 
i  am  getting  calls  from  artists  whose  work  has 
'  gone  unaccounted  or  unpaid  for  by  galleries, 
auctions  or  other  sellers. 

In  the  typical  example,  the  artwork  is  sold, 
but  the  artist  has  not  been  paid  even  after 
repeated  requests  and  gets  no  response  to 
inquiries  from  his  gallery  or  dealer.  There  are  a 
variety  of  excuses,  or  there  is  no  response  at  all 
to  the  artist.  The  more  common  remedy  of 
threatening  to  file  or  filing  a  lawsuit  against  the 
gallery  or  dealer  is  often  a  paper  tiger,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  artist  and  gallery  are  in  differ¬ 
ent  states.  What  to  do? 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  lawyers  interested 
in  the  arts,  a  criminal  remedy  was  considered. 

The  argument  could  be  made  that  such  an 
action  by  a  dealer  or  gallery  would  be  embezzle¬ 
ment  or  theft.  The  dealer,  gallery  or  auction  has 
money  belonging  to  the  arti.st,  but  will  not 
release  it. 

The  artist  should  consider  seeking  legal 
advice  in  his  own  state,  perhaps  with  the  county 
attorney’s  or  district  attorney’s  office  and 
explain  the  circumstances  of  the  non-payment. 
The  dealer’s  action  may  fall  within  the  state’s 
criminal  code  for  embezzlement,  theft,  or  what 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  common  scheme. 
Misappropriation  is  another  term  you  might  see. 

The  criminal  code  may  come  into  play  once 
the  artist  asks  for  the  return  of  his  work  and  it  is 
not  forthcoming,  or  when  the  dealer  sells  the 
work  to  a  third  party  and  does  not  pay  the  artist. 
A  letter  from  the  county  attorney  or  a  visit  from 
a  police  detective  could  accomplish  wonders. 

Artwork  is  normally  consigned  or  entrusted 
to  a  gallery  or  dealer.  Sometimes  a  gallery 
consigns  work  to  an  auction  on  behalf  of  the 
artist.  Either  the  artist  or  the  gallery  could  be  the 
aggrieved  victim. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  state  statutes  that 
could  be  helpful.  I  will  use  Montana  and 
California,  but  each  state  will  have  something 
similar  although  the  exact  wording  may  vary. 

•  THEFT  (embezzlement);  A  person 
commits  the  offense  of  theft  of  property  by 
embezzlement  when,  with  the  intent  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  the  property  [the  arti.st],  the  person 
puiposely  or  knowingly  ...  exerts  unauthorized 
control  ...  over  property  entru.sted  to  the  person. 
(Montana)  §45-6-30 l(7)(a) 

The  dealer  is  not  authorized  to  .sell  the 
painting  and  keep  the  artist’s  money,  so  the 
control  is  unauthorized.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 


are  therefore  unlawful,  and  depending  on  the 
amount,  could  be  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony. 

Also,  under  Montana  and  other  state’s  law, 
the  proceeds  of  consigned  artwork  are  by  statute 
held  in  trust  for  the  artist.  This  means  that  the 
money  cannot  be  taken  by  a  creditor  of  the  dealer 
or  be  lost  in  a  bankruptcy,  assuming  that  the 
dealer  still  has  it. 

Another  example  of  a  statute  is  California 
Penal  Code  §508: 

•  Every  clerk,  agent,  or  servant  of  any  person 
who  fraudulently  appropriates  to  his  own  use,  or 
secretes  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  use,  any  property  of  another  which  has 
come  into  his  control  or  care  by  virtue  of  his 
employment  as  such  clerk,  agent,  or  .servant,  is 
guilty  of  embezzlement. 

Keep  in  mind  that  these  cited  statutes  are  very 
technical  in  nature  and  require  professional 
interpretation.  However,  you  do  not  need  to  hire 
a  lawyer  if  you  feel  you  are  the  victim  of  a 
criminal  act.  Go  to  your  county  attorney  and  seek 
assistance.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  for  this 
service  if  it  is  determined  that  a  potential  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  it  is  much  simpler  than 
trying  to  get  through  a  lawsuit. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  favor  of  viewing 
such  acts  as  crimes  is  this;  Embezzlement  is  a 
crime.  If  the  dealer  or  gallery  bankrupts,  it  may 
not  be  relieved  or  discharged  from  acts  that  are 
crimes,  or  financial  obligations  resulting  from 
crimes.  So  bankruptcy  would  not  give  the  person 
any  relief  from  the  continuing  obligation  to  pay 
the  artist. 

But  what  do  you  do  if  the  county  attorney 
does  not  feel  that  this  action  constitutes  a  crime 
and  tells  you  that  you  must  seek  your  remedy  in 
civil  court,  in  other  words,  sue  the  villain?  All  is 
not  lost. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  file  a  lawsuit 
based  on  the  negligence  of  the  gallery  or  dealer 
with  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  tap  into 
their  insurance  coverage,  if  any.  While  em¬ 
bezzlement  is  a  crime  and  may  not  be  covered  by 
insurance  as  an  intentional  act,  negligence  may 
be  covered.  The  negligence  is  in  their  mishan¬ 
dling  of  your  artwork  or  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  your  artwork.  Here  again,  you  need  to 
seek  legal  advice  but  that  is  what  lawyers  are  for. 

This  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  artists,  so  a 
lawyer  knowledgeable  in  art  issues  in  not 
necessary.  This  is  a  typical  civil  problem  which 
can  be  addressed  by  most  lawyers.  The  legal 
principles  are  about  the  same  whether  dealing 
with  art  or  cars  or  any  other  product.  These 
situations  require  creativity  in  finding  solutions 
and  those  working  with  the  arts  are  in  a  unique 


Bill  Frazier  is  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  is  in 
private  practice  in  Big  Timber.  This 
article  is  printed,  with  thanks, 
through  courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West. 

position  to  exercise  this  creativity. 

Many  of  you  display  your  work  in 
banks.  Interestingly  enough,  most  states 
have  specific  statutes  relating  to  safekeep¬ 
ing  of  articles  of  value  kept  in  banks,  not 
just  money.  Arguably  these  would  apply  to 
displays  of  artwork  as  well,  and  especially 
if  the  work  was  offered  for  sale. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Art  of  the  West,  I 
commented  on  the  practice  of  artists 
exhibiting  their  work  in  restaurants  and 
coffee  houses.  I  recommended  that  the  artist 
raise  the  question  of  insurance  coverage 
with  the  host  and  ensure  that  the  work  is 
protected  from  such  things  as  smoke  and 
fire  damage,  theft  and  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance.  If  the  restaurant,  hotel,  or  coffee 
shop  does  not  have  coverage,  the  artist 
should  buy  it  himself  or  reconsider  the 
placement. 

Artwork,  even  under  glass,  can  be 
damaged  by  smoke,  grease,  fingerprints, 
and  other  hazards  from  such  environments. 
Think  about  where  the  smoke  and  grease 
from  hamburgers  and  steaks  goes.  The 
artwork  of  one  client  was  damaged  by  a 
leaking  roof  for  which  there  was  no 
insurance  coverage.  Smoke  is  acidic  and 
\  can  damage  most  media.  So  keep  this  in 
I  mind  when  a  restaurant,  coffee  house,  or 
!  the  comer  drugstore  offers  to  display  your 
work.  Do  your  homework. 


Record  industry  and  webcasters  reach  royalties  deal 


In  April,  internet  music  broadcasters  and  the 
record  industry  settled  their  long-running 
dispute  over  how  much  big  webcasters  must 
pay  to  broadcast  songs  over  the  internet. 

The  deal  calls  for  webcasters  including 
Yahoo!,  America  Online.  Microsoft  and 
RealNetworks  to  pay  slightly  lower  per-song 
royalty  fees  than  those  imposed  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  Copyright  Office,  which  still  must  sign  off 
on  the  agreement. 

Internet  radio  -  either  simulcasts  of  tradi¬ 
tional  over-the-air  radio  or  internet-only 
stations  streamed  over  the  internet  to  computers 
-  is  becoming  more  popular  as  people  get  high¬ 
speed  connections. 

The  record  industry  has  been  pressing  to 
collect  royalties  to  pay  artists  and  music  labels 
for  use  of  their  songs. 

"Musicians  in  all  styles  of  music  and  at 
every  level  of  popular  success  deserve  fair 
compensation  for  their  hard  work  and  talent,” 
said  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  “We  are  delighted  to 
have  reached  an  agreement.” 

A  1998  law  required  that  organizations 


broadcasting  music  and  other  radio  content  over 
the  internet  pay  fees  to  record  companies  that 
hold  song  copyrights.  After  the  two  sides  were 
unable  agree  on  rates  on  their  own,  the  Copyright 
Office  ruled  last  June  that  webcasters  must  pay 
about  70  cents  for  every  song  heard  by  1 ,000 
listeners  as  counted  by  the  webcasters. 

The  larger  webcasters  complained  that  the  rates, 
which  they  paid  retroactively  back  to  1998,  cost 
them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  each 
year,  more  than  some  of  them  get  from  advertis¬ 
ing  or  listener  contributions. 

The  Copyright  Office  was  to  begin  another 
arbitration  between  the  parties  this  spring  to 
work  out  royalty  payments  for  2003  and  2004. 
The  new  deal,  if  approved,  will  make  that 
process  unnecessary. 

Jonathan  Potter,  executive  director  of  the 
Digital  Media  Association,  which  represents 
webcasters,  said  the  agreement  will  save  his 
industry  millions  of  dollars  in  legal  fees  that 
would  be  needed  if  the  Copyright  Office 
arbitrated  the  agreement.  He  said  webcasters  can 
now  put  resources  toward  “high-quality  program¬ 
ming  that  is  enjoyed  by  millions  of  listeners.” 


The  agreement  proposes  a  per-song 
rate  similar  to  that  set  by  the  government 
last  year,  but  allows  four  percent  of  a 
webcasters'  songs  to  be  free  from  royal¬ 
ties,  The  proposal  also  gives  webcasters 
the  option  of  paying  royalties  as  a 
percentage  of  their  revenue  or  at  an  hourly 
rate. 

Potter  said  those  choices  will  allow 
webcasters  to  save  money  by  picking  the 
method  that  works  best  for  them. 

The  new  proposal  does  not  apply  to 
internet  simulcasts  of  traditional  over-the- 
air  radio  or  to  noncommercial  webcasters 
such  as  college  radio  stations. 

Small  webcasters  -  typically  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  listener-supported  and  reach, 
at  most,  just  a  few  thousand  people  -  had 
complained  the  Copyright  Office  rates 
would  force  them  out  of  business. 

Legislation  passed  last  year  allowed 
them  to  pay  less.  Those  small  webcasters 
can  choose  to  keep  paying  those  rates  or 
follow  the  new  ones. 

-  Associated  Press 
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Online 

gallery 

seeks 

artwork 

A  new  online 
gallery,  Beret- 
and-Objet, 
showcases 
artwork  of 
interest  to  interior 
designers  and 
decorators. 

The  website, 
at  www.beret- 
and-objet.com, 
provides  artists 
with  a  portfolio  of 
their  work; 
monthly  promo¬ 
tions  to  decora¬ 
tors,  art  galleries 
and  interior 
designers; 
selected  demo¬ 
graphic  and 
geographic 
coverage;  and 
other  promotional 
services.  There  is 
an  initial  $30 
setup  fee,  with 
different  monthly 
rates,  depending 
on  the  range  of 
services  pro¬ 
vided. 

According  to 
the  website 
(which  originates 
in  Big  Timber); 
“Our  intent  is  to 
bring  the  work  of 
talented  people 
to  designers  and 
interior  decora¬ 
tors,  galleries 
and  interested 
individuals 
nationwide  and, 
with  the  power  of 
the  internet, 
worldwide." 

For  details, 
e-mail  rmccauley 
©men, net  or  call 
406-932-4319. 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your 

organization? 

The  Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP  offers 
a  T  echnology 
Assessment  and 
Planning  website 
(WWW. progressive 
tech.org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organizations 
can  use  to  learn 
how  to  improve 
their  application 
of  technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers,” 
"Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment’  and 
‘‘Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 


-  National 
Assembly  of 
State  Arts 


Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by  its 
inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all  attempts 
are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and  suitability 
of  Information  under  our  control  and  to  correct 
any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information  or 
any  other  linked  Information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

VSA  arts  and  Volkswagen  of  America  have 
issued  a  call  for  artists  with  disabilities,  ages  16- 
25,  living  within  the  United  States,  to  participate  in 
a  juried  exhibit  entitled  “Road  Trip:  A  Journey  of 
Di.scovery.”  Fifteen  finalists  will  be  awarded  a  ! 
total  of  $30,000  and  will  be  honored  in  a  public  j 
exhibition  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  October  2003. 

For  more  information  or  to  download  an  entry 
form,  visit  www.vsarts.org/gallery/callsforarts/ 
vw/index.html;  e-mail;  voa@vsarts.org; 
800-933-872 1 .  x3877.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  15,2003. 

The  2004  Smithsonian  Craft  Show  applications 
are  now  available.  To  download  an  application,  go 
to  www.smithsoniancraftshow.org.  To  have  an 
application  mailed,  call  888-832-9554  or  e-mail; 
craftshow@omd.si.edu.  Online  application 
deadline  is  Oct.  10,  2003.  Mailed  application 
deadline  is  Sept.  6,  2003. 

An  international  guide  for  cultural  exchanges 
will  be  published  by  TradeArt.  Artists  and  cultural 
organizations  representing  all  creative  disciplines 
are  invited  to  submit  works  for  publication.  The 
directory  comes  in  response  to  requests  from 
creative  and  other  professionals  throughout  the 
world  who  responded  to  TradeArt’s  call  to  assist 
children  with  writing  and  creating  art  for  SAVE  A 
WORLD  EOR  ME,  a  contribution  to  the 
International  Decade  for  a  Culture  of  Peace  and 
Nonviolence  for  the  Children  of  the  World  as 
chartered  by  UNESCO.  The  directory  aims  to 
open  dialogues  between  artists,  cultural 
organizations  and  professional  volunteers  seeking 
tangible  cross-cultural  opportunities.  There  is  no 
cost  to  the  arts  community  to  place  a  page  in  the 
directory,  but  there  is  a  membership  requirement. 

In  an  effort  to  include  artists  and  organizations  in 
developing  countries,  dues  may  be  substantially 
reduced  or  waived.  Forms  are  available  at 
www.tradeart.org.  DEADLINE:  July  30,  2003.  j 

The  Spertus  Prize  is  the  foremost  international 
competition  for  functional  Jewish  sacred  art. 
Chicago’s  Jewish  museum  invites  artists  and 
designers  of  all  nationalities  and  religions  to  explore 
spiritual  concepts  of  light  through  the  creation  of  a 
ner  tamid,  an  “eternal  light"  suspended  in  front  of 
the  Torah  Ark  in  synagogues.  The  competition 
awards  a  $10,000  prize  to  the  winning  piece,  and 
leading  entries  will  be  part  of  a  2004  exhibition 
with  light  as  its  theme.  For  entry  form,  visit 
www.spertus.edu  or  contact  Spertus  Prize 
Competition,  Spertus  Museum,  618  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60605;  e-mail;  museum 
@spertus.edu.  DEADLINE;  Dec.  5,  2003. 

Florida’s  Art  in  State  Buildings  Program  is  now 
only  on  their  new  website,  www.florida-arts.org. 
There  are  14  new  projects,  with  budgets  from 
$1 ,500  to  $85,000.  Click  on  programs  to  find  the 
Art  in  State  Buildings  Program  page.  Deadlines 
are  in  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Eor  more 
information,  contact  Lee  Modica,  850-245-6476 
or  e-mail;  lmodica@  mail.dos.state.fi. us. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries  - 
State  and  Regional _ 

Art  on  the  Plains  6,  a  regional  juried  exhibition, 
features  both  established  and  emerging  visual  artists 
working  in  the  region  served  by  the  Plains  Art 
Museum,  including  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The 
exhibition  will  feature  work  of  all  media,  including 


two-  and  three-dimensional  work.  For  information 
or  entry  form,  write  to  Art  on  the  Plains  6,  c/o  Anna 
Goodin,  Assistant  Curator  of  Collections  and 
I  Exhibitions,  PO  Box  2338,  Fargo,  ND,  58108- 
i  2338;  call  701-232-3821.  ext.  126;  or  visit 
www.plainsart.org.  DEADLINE:  July  14,  2003. 

Festival  of  Gifts  Art  and  Craft  Show,  a  juried 
event,  is  now  accepting  applications.  Applications 
are  available  online  at  www.adamsevent 
center.com.  For  more  information  call  George, 
406-239-2792,  or  Lee,  406-240-0277;  e-mail: 

candacel@opportunityresources.org.  DEADLINE: 

Oct.  1,  2003. 

Disclosing  October  is  a  juried  art  show,  open  to  all 
artists,  focusing  on  the  artistic  representation  of  the 
effects  of  sexual  and  domestic  violence  on  victims 
and  the  community  at  large.  This  third  annual 
show,  which  will  hang  in  the  Exit  Gallery  on  the 
MSU  campus  in  Bozeman,  MT,  October  6-18, 
2003,  will  coincide  with  other  events  that  are  part 
of  Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month,  a  national 
event  highlighting  issues  of  intimate  and  partner 
violence.  Disclosing  October  will  provide  a  venue 
for  artists  to  express  their  responses  to  and 
interpretations  of  sexual  and  domestic  violence  in 
their  lives  and  communities.  Juror  is  Ellen  Omitz, 
of  the  Beall  Park  Art  Center.  All  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  mediums  accepted.  Entry  fee  is  $5  per 
slide;  artist  may  submit  up  to  three  entries.  Send 
slides  to:  The  Exit  Gallery,  SUB  282B,  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman,  MT,  59717,  ATTN: 
Stacey  Sommerfield.  Include  SASE,  with  sufficient 
packaging  and  postage  to  return  the  work,  and  your 
name,  address,  email  address,  and  phone  number. 
Checks  should  be  made  out  to:  SASA.  Artist 
statement  is  optional.  Notification  is  in  mid- 
September.  For  more  infonnation,  contact  Christian 
Sarver.  406-994-7 1 42  or  Stacey  Sommerfield,  406- 
994-1828.  This  show  is  sponsored  by  Students 
Against  Sexual  Assault  at  MSU-Bozeman. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  6,  2003. 

The  Great  Bend  of  the  Yellowstone  Lewis  and 
Clark  Heritage  Commission  is  seeking  bids  to 
create  a  sculpture  of  “heroic”  size  of  Sacajawea  on 
a  horse  with  her  son.  Pomp,  riding  in  front  of  her. 
The  sculpture  is  envisioned  as  being  constrected  of 
bronze,  however  other  metals  will  be  considered.  It 
is  to  be  a  piece  of  “representational"  art  as  opposed 
to  abstract.  Artists  are  asked  to  send  wax  models, 
slides,  photos  and/or  sketches,  along  with  a  resume, 
to  Great  Bend  of  the  Yellowstone  Lewis  and  Clark  j 
Heritage  Commission.  PO  Box  1375,  Livingston, 
MT  59047.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  15,  2003. 

Port  Townsend  Arts  Commission  and  Jefferson 
Arts  Alliance  present  their  fifth  annual  juried  art 
show  Oct.  11-26,  2003.  The  juror  is  Greg  Bell, 
curator  of  contemporary  art  at  the  Tacoma  Art 
Museum.  The  show  is  open  to  all  visual  artists  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Two-  and  three-dimensional 
mediums  are  accepted.  There  is  a  $25  entry  fee  for 
one  to  three  entries,  and  cash  awards  of  $2,600.  For 
information,  send  a  SASE  to  PortTownsend  Juried 
Art  Show,  PO  Box  65499,  Port  Ludlow,  WA 
98365;  www.artporttownsend.org.  DEADLINE: 
Aug.  9,  2003. 

The  Cheyenne  Artists  Guild  celebrates  its  34““ 
Art  Competition,  show  and  sale  by  inviting  artists 
from  all  50  states  to  participate.  All  accepted  art 
works  must  be  for  sale;  a  25%  commission  will  be 
charged.  Original  paintings  in  any  medium  and  of 
any  subject  may  be  submitted.  Three-dimensional 
works  are  restricted  to  small  works  no  larger  than 
12  inches.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Cheyenne  Artists  Guild,  Box  B,  1701  Morrie 
Ave.,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001;  307-632-2263. 
DEADLINE:  July  5,  2003. 

The  23’“  Annual  Havre  Festival  Days  Arts  and 
Crafts  Show  will  be  held  Sept.  20-21,  2003,  in 
Havre,  MT.  Seventy-five  inside  spaces  are  available 
at  the  crafts  show;  outside  available  upon  request 
but  must  be  prepared  for  inclement  weather.  All 


work  must  be  hand  done  by  the  person  entered 
in  the  show.  No  commercial  merchandise. 
Booth  space  is  $40.  Contact  the  Havre  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  308,  Havre, 
MT  59501 ;  406-265-4383;  e-mail:  chamber® 
havremt.net. 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gallery 

invites  artists  to  submit  work  for  their  ongoing 
changing  exhibits  program.  Media  includes  all 
types  of  paintings,  pastels,  drawings, 
j  photography,  collage,  original  prints,  weavings, 
quilts,  wall  sculpture,  painted  ceramic  tiles,  as 
well  as  handmade  baskets,  beadwork,  or  crafts 
that  can  be  mounted  within  a  shadow  box. 
Exhibits  change  every  three  to  four  months. 
Artworks  may  be  for  sale  or  not  for  sale 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  artist.  Submit  6 
to  12  slides,  or  photographs,  and  a  resume  or 
biography.  Enclose  a  SASE  for  returning 
materials,  mail  to  Kalispell  Regional  Medical 
Center  Gallery,  c/o  Patricia  Stewart, 
426  N.  Foys  Lake  Dr.,  Kalispell,  MT  59901; 
406-257-4217;  e-mail:  artworks @patricia 
stewart.com. 

The  Montana  Watercolor  Society’s  21” 
Annual  National  Juried  Art  Exhibition, 
Watermedia  2003  will  be  held  Sept.  30-Oct. 
27  at  the  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center  in 
Bigfork,  MT.  Watermedia  includes  watercolor, 
gouache,  acrylic,  inks  and  collage  on  paper. 
Juror  of  selection  and  awards  is  Carole  Barnes. 
Over  $3,000  in  cash  and  merchandise  prizes 
are  awarded.  For  more  information,  contact 
Jean  Triol,  P.O.  Box  367,  Somers,  MT  59932; 
406-857-3150;  e-mail;  jeantrio@digisys.net! 

The  Ennis  Arts  Association  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  Juried  Arts  and  Crafts 
Marketplace  in  the  8'“  Annual  Madison 
Valley  Arts  Festival  on  Aug.  23.  2003  in  the 
Wild  Rose  Park  in  Ennis,  MT.  Only  handcrafted 
work  created  by  the  selling  artist  is  eligible.  No 
kits,  mas.s-produced  or  commercial  work  will 
be  accepted.  The  following  categories  will  be 

considered:  Paintings  and  Drawings;Ceramics, 

Glass  and  Sculpture;  Fiber  Arts;  Leather  and 
Wood;  Photography;  Jewelry;  Miscellaneous. 
To  receive  an  application  contact  Arts  Chair/ 
Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival.  P.O.  Box  201, 
Ennis,  MT  59729. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Falls,  MT,  is  looking  for  artists  who 
would  like  to  exhibit  at  the  Great  Falls 
Courthouse  Annex.  The  space  is  approximately 
251  linear  feet,  but  will  only  hold  small  to 
medium  size  pieces  (no  larger  than  3'  x  3') 
because  of  the  wall  construction.  The  exhibits 
will  run  for  three  month  periods.  If  interested, 
contact  Julie  Stevenson  at  406-727-8255. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
Culture  in  Bozeman,  MT,  invites  the  children 
in  its  community  to  participate  in  exhibitions 
of  their  artwork  in  the  West  Wing  on  the 
second  floor.  The  Emerson  sponsors  monthly 
exhibits  throughout  the  year.  Bulletin  boards 
are  provided  for  the  hanging  of  primarily  two- 
dimensional  artwork.  Teachers  and/or  parents 
are  encouraged  to  organize  an  exhibit  of 
children’s  artwork.  For  further  information  or 
to  schedule  an  exhibit,  contact  Loretta 
Doma.szewski,  406-585-9 1 02  or  Ellen  Omitz, 
406-586-3970. 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  invites  submissions 
from  artists  in  all  media  who  are  interested  in 
exhibiting  in  the  Lobby  Gallery  at  the  Center. 
Proposals  should  be  sent  to  the  Myma  Loy 
Center,  15  N.  Ewing,  Helena.  MT  59601. 
DEADLINE:  ongoing. 
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Residencies 


The  Anderson  Center,  an  artist  community  in 
Red  Wing,  MN,  is  the  only  center  of  its  kind  in 
the  upper  Midwest  and  one  of  the  very  few  in  the 
entire  United  States  that  brings  together  a  varied 
group  of  people  -  dancers,  archaeologists,  poets, 
painters,  composers,  historians,  folklorists, 
scholars,  photographers,  translators,  and 
anthropologists  -  through  its  residency  program. 
Every  year,  from  May  through  October,  the 
center  makes  available  private  time  and  space  to 
some  45  artists,  writers,  and  scholars  from  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.  Residencies,  which  include 
meals  and  lodging  at  the  center,  are  for  two 
weeks  to  one  month,  during  which  time  resident- 
fellows  are  expected  to  work  on  their  art.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.anderson 
center.org. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  one  month  to  one 
year  in  length.  Facilities  include  two  apartments 
with  separate  20'  x  30'  studios,  one  soundproofed 
apartment  for  writers/musicians/composers,  and 
one  studio  apartment  for  writers  or  others  who 
require  minimal  space;  all  include  kitchen 
facilities,  double  bed  and  private  phone. 
Scholarships  and  some  financial  aid  are  available; 
applications  are  ongoing.  On  the  web  at 
www.montanaartistsrefuge.org  or  .send  SASE 
to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT 
59631;  phone  or  fax  406-225-3500;  e-mail; 
mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  Arts  in  Education  Model  Development 
and  Dissemination  Grant  Program.  This 
program  supports  the  development, 
documentation,  evaluation  and  dissemination  of 
innovative,  cohesive  models  that  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  integrating 
arts  into  the  core  elementary  and  middle  school 
curriculum  while  strengthening  arts  instruction 
in  these  grades  and  improving  students’  academic 
performance,  including  their  skills  in  creating, 
performing  and  responding  to  the  arts.  The 
program  provides  resources  that  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  eligible  applicants  can  use  in 
pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act  which  aims  for  all  elementary  and 
secondary  students  to  achieve  high  standards. 
This  program  provides  an  opportunity  foreligible 
entities  to  develop  programs  in  schools  identified 
for  improvement,  corrective  action  or 
restructuring  under  Title  1.  Part  A  of  the  ESEA. 
Additional  information  is  available  online  at: 
www.ed.gov/legislation/FedRegister/ 
announcements/2003-2/05  I  503b.htnil. 
DEADLINE:  July  10,  2003. 

Professional  Development  for  Arts  Educators.  ! 

Through  this  competition,  grants  are  available  to  ' 
eligible  entities  for  the  implementation  of  high- 
quality  professional  development  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  This 
program  will  fund  model  professional 
development  programs  for  music,  dance,  drama 
and  visual  arts  educators  that  use  innovative  ! 
instructional  methods,  especially  those  linked  to 
scientifically-based  research.  Additional 
information  is  available  online  at:  www.ed.gov/ 
legislation/FedRegister/announcements/2003-2/ 
051603d.html.  DEADLINE:  July  10,  2003.  j 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  upcoming 
deadlines:  August  18,  2003.  for  Heritage  and 
Preservation;  and  August  1 8, 2003,  forChallenge 
America:  Access  to  the  Arts  (Standard  Review 
Grants).  Go  to  www.arts.gov  for  more 
information. 


Workshops 


Rhythm  on  the  Front,  a  workshop  to  be  held  at 
Choteau  City  Park,  in  Choteau,  MT  July  26-27, 
2003,  will  explore  rhythm  through  drumming, 
dance,  song  and  action  brush  drawing.  The 
workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  Choteau 
Performing  Arts  League  and  the  Drum  Brothers. 


There  is  also  an  option  to  build  a  12x24”  cedar 
ashiko  hand  drum.  Workshop  fees  range  from 
$10-$30.  Drum  building  costs  $265.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  call  406-466-2203: 
e-mail:. sgI@3river.s.net;www.drumbrother.s. com. 

Rhythms  of  Brazil,  three  days  of  Brazilian  dance 
and  mu.sic  classes,  will  be  held  July  25-27, 2003  at 
The  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman,  MT. 
Valeria  Pinheiro,  artistic  director  of  Cia.  Vata,  a 
dance  company  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  along  with 
company  members  Orlangelo  Leal  and  Angelo 
Marcio,  will  teach  clas.ses  on  Brazilian  tap,  Brazilian 
drumming  and  contemporary  Brazilian  dance.  This 
is  the  kickoff  event  for  Rhythm  Explosion  2(X)3,  a 
dance  workshop  to  be  held  July  28-Aug.  2.  For 
further  information  contact  Katherine  Kramer; 
406-686-4307;  www.RhythmExplosion.com. 

The  eighth  annual  Rhythm  Explosion  dance  and 
music  workshop,  produced  by  Katherine  Kramer, 
will  be  held  July  28-Aug.  2,  2003,  in  Bozeman, 
MT.  Classes  in  classic  tap  and  jazz  dance,  African 
dance  and  drumming.  Hip  Hop,  modem  dance, 
improvisation,  yoga,  Pilates  and  Brazilian  dance 
and  music  will  be  offered,  as  well  as  performance 
workshops  in  which  faculty  members  create  dances 
for  the  students.  Featured  this  year  will  be  Jane 
Goldberg,  a  veteran  tap  artist  and  writer  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  revival  and  renaissance  of  this 
unique  American  art  form;  Acia  Gray,  tap  soloist, 
choreographer  and  co-founder  of  Tapestry  Dance 
Company  in  Austin,  TX;  Bill  Evans,  renowned 
modem  dance  choreographer  and  tap  dancer,  and 
from  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  Valeria  Pinheiro,  artistic 
director  of  the  Cia  Vata,  an  award-winning  dance/ 
music/theater  company.  Returning  faculty 
members  Hannah  Stilwell  and  Kimberley  Cooper 
will  round  out  the  week  with  classes  in  jazz, 
African  dance  and  hip  hop.  Dmmming  workshops 
will  be  lead  by  a  variety  of  drummers,  including 
Orlangelo  Lean  and  Angelo  Marcio  from  Brazil. 
Forfurther  information  contact  Katherine  Kramer; 
406-686-4307;  www.RhythmExplosion.com. 

The  New  York  Connection  Workshop  will  be 
held  Aug.  1 1-22,  2003,  on  the  MSU  Campus  in 
Bozeman,  MT.  The  intensive  two-week  workshop 
sponsored  by  the  Montana  Ballet  Company  features 
guest  teachers  and  choreographers  Gina  Patterson 
and  Eric  Midgley  of  Ballet  Austin.  The  workshop 
concludes  with  performances  the  evenings  of 
Aug.  22-23.  For  more  information,  call 
406-582-8702. 

Christopher  Parkening  Master  Class  will  be 
held  July  22-26, 2003.  at  Montana  State  University 
in  Bozeman,  MT.  Registration  is  .still  open  for 
observers  for  the  class  taught  by  this  renowned 
classical  guitarist.  Call  406-994-1911; 
www.montana.edu/music/parkening. 

The  Essence  of  Reality,  an  oil  painting  workshop 
with  Carolyn  Anderson,  will  be  held  Aug,  17-19, 
2003.  at  the  SandpiperGallery  in  Poison.  MT.  This 
is  an  intermediate  to  professional  level  workshop, 
with  oils  preferred  and  pastels  accepted.  The  fee  is 
$175.  Call  406-883-5956. 

The  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  offers  the  fol  lowing 
workshops:  Make  Your  Own  Kite  with  Victor 
Daniel,  July  26;  Found  Object  Postcards  with  Kate 
Hunt,  Aug.  9;  and  Plein-Aire  Drawing;  Capturing 
the  Sights  of  Mis.soula,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
July  1-24.  Call  406-728-0447. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Painting 
Workshop,  creating  birds  and  wildlife  with  Alice 
Martin,  July  2,  July  16  and  also  Aug.  6  and  Aug. 
20;  Get  Wet!  Watercolor  Class.  July  9;  Painting 
Work.shop  with  Diccon  Swan,  July  18-19;  Color 
Can' t  Hurt  You,  July  23;  Batik  for  Beginners,  Aug. 
18;  Paper  Marbling  and  More,  Aug.  27.  Call 
406-755-5268  to  register. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  will  be  holding 
its  summer  workshops  for  intermediate  and 
advanced  dancers  Aug.  1 1-22, 2003,  in  Missoula, 
MT.  Tuition  is  $200  per  week.  Call  406-549-5 1 55. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT,  offers  the  following  summer  workshops; 
Special  Problems  in  Clay  with  Judy  Ericksen,  July 
1 7-Aug.  7,  and  Animal  Sculpture  in  Clay  with  Sue 
Tirrell,  Aug,  1-2.  Call  406-727-8255  or  visit 
www.the-square.org. 


A  Painting  Work.shop  by  Betty  Billups  will 
'  be  held  August  5-9, 2003,  in  uptown  Butte,  MT, 
during  the  Montana  Gaelic  Cultural  Society’s 
Irish  Festival.  The  work.shop  will  be  for  artists 
working  in  any  painting  medium  and  is  limited 
j  to  1 2  artists.  Participants  may  take  the  first  three 
days  only  for  $150  or  the  full  five  days  for  $200. 

;  The  first  three  days  will  be  studio  work  and  the 
final  two,  working  outdoors.  Betty  Billups  is 
I  renowned  for  her  plein  air  painting  in  oil  and  her 
work  can  be  viewed  on  her  website: 

1  www.bettybillups.com.  A  deposit  of  $1(X)  is 
required  to  register  and  no  refunds  will  be  given 
after  July  12, 2003.  Formore  information  and  to 
I  register, call  Main  Stope  Gallery, 406-723-9 1 95 
or  1-800-406-9199. 

A  Watercolor  Painting  Workshop  with 
Caroline  Buchanan  will  be  held  in  Billings, 
MT,  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  2003.  The  work.shop  is 
sponsored  by  and  held  at  Montana  State 
University-Billings,  Tuition  for  the  workshop 
is  $225.  For  more  information,  call 
406-259-6400  or  406-656-7530. 

Augusta  Heritage  Arts  Workshops  are  offered 
in  week-long  sessions  July  6-Aug.  10,  2003. 
Since  1 973  the  workshops  have  brought  together 
master  artists,  musicians,  dancers,  craftspeople 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  backgrounds  and  ages. 
The  workshops  take  place  on  the  campus  of 
Davis  and  Elkins  College  in  Elkins,  WV.  Tuition 
for  a  week  ranges  from  $305  to  $385.  For  more 
information,  call  800-624-3157,  ext.  1209,  or 
visit  WWW. augustaheritage.com. 

Workshops  offered  at  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  in  Helena,  MT,  include:  Beginning 
Ceramics,  Monday  evenings  July  7-Aug.  25; 
Intermediate  Ceramics,  Tuesday  evenings 
July  8-Aug.  26;  Advanced  Ceramics,  Thursday 
evenings  July  10-Aug.  28;  and  Dinner  in 
Tuscany:  A  Pottery  Workshop  in  Italy,  with 
Josh  DeWeese,  Sept.  29-Oct.  10,  $2,000.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  website  at 
www.archiebray.org,  or  contact  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,  2915  Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena, 
MT  59602;  406-443-3502;  e-mail;  archiebray 
@archiebray.org. 

Storytelling  Workshops  by  Jay  O’Callahan 
will  take  place  Aug.  4-5  at  the  Bozeman  Public 
Library.  The  first  workshop  will  be  an  informal 
exploration  of  creativity.  On  the  second  day, 
there  will  be  a  smaller  group,  with  more  personal 
attention.  Cost  of  the  workshops  are  $55  for  the 
first  day,  and  $75  for  the  second  day.  For  more 
information,  call  406-586-0871. 

The  As.sociation  of  American  Cultures  is 
presenting  Open  Dialogue  IX,  its  ninth 
National  Symposium  on  Cultural  Diversity  in 
the  Arts.  It  will  take  place  July  18-20,  2003,  in 
San  Jose,  CA.  Participants  share  resources  with 
Native-American,  African-American,  Latino 
and  Asian-American  arts  workers  who  are 
dealing  with  funding  support,  organization 
stabilization,  and  grow  ing  communities  of  color. 
Be  .spiritually  re-vitalized  with  the  presence  of 
arts  workers  of  color  in  all  disciplines,  and  from 
all  parts  ol  this  country.  For  more  information, 
go  to  the  TAAC  website,  www.taac.com. 

Shakespeare  in  Performance:  A  Practical 
Approach  to  Teaching  will  be  offered  to  middle 
and  high  school  English  and  drama  teachers  by 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  This 
workshop  takes  a  vibrant  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  by  providing 
teachers  with  the  skills  used  by  actors  and 
directors  in  performing  Shakespeare.  The  course 
is  offered  as  two  three-day  workshops,  one  in 
Billings  July  21-23,  2003,  and  one  in  Helena, 
July  28-30,  2003.  The  workshops  are  available 
for  graduate  level  credit  through  the  Montana 
State  University  Extended  Studies  program  and 
are  open  to  anyone  holding  an  undergraduate 
degree  or  any  currently  enrolled  senior  level 
undergraduate  student.  Joel  Jahnke,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  artistic  director,  will 
teach  the  course  along  with  former  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks  actress  Bobbi  McKean.  Registration 
is  available  online  at  www.btc. montana.edu/ 
outreach  or  call  406-994-6683.  Formore  course 
content  information,  call  Joe  Jahnke  at 
406-994-3903. 

(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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The  Getty 
launches 
new  website 

The  website  of 
the  J.  Paul  Getty 
Trust, 

www.getty.edu, 
aims  to  serve  a 
broad  audience  of 
museum-goers, 
professionals, 
and  members  of 
the  general  public 
interested  in  art, 
education, 
conservation, 
scholarship,  and 
philanthropy. 

The  website 
features 

expanded  content 
and  streaming 
media  including 
video  clips  related 
to  artists, 
conservation, 
special 

exhibitions,  and 
works  in  the 
permanent 
collection.  In 
addition  to  a 
library  catalogue 
of  800,000 
volumes  and 
other  online 
research  tools, 
the  website  offers 
users  nearly 
54,000  pages 
related  to  works 
of  art. 

Professional 
reports  in 
conservation  and 
art  history  are 
also  online  at 
www.getty.edu. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 

@  arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4aJlpeopte.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for 
the  Arts:  1 000 
Vermont  Ave.,  NW, 
12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005; 

202-371-2830; 

www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association  of 
Museums:  1571 
Eye  St..  NW,  Ste 
400.  Washington, 

DC  20005; 

202-289-1818; 

www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust 
for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000; 

WWW. national 
trustorg. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801  L 
St.  NW.  Rm.  9024. 
Washington.  DC 
20507: 

202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000  for 
employment 
questions; 

www.eeoc.gov/facts/ 

howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 
1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 
DC  20004; 
800-872-2253; 
www.access- 
board.gov 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information  Center 
(NARIC): 
800-3482742  or 
808344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


National  Guitar  Workshop  is  a  summer  institute 
that  offers  sessions  at  different  locations:  Seattle 
WA,  Austin,  TX,  July  7- 1 2;  Los  Angeles,  CA,  July 
7-12;  Nashville,  TN,  July  13-18;  San  Francisco, 
CA,  July  13-18;  Chicago,  IL,  July  22-27;  and  six 
weeks  of  different  sessions  in  Lakeside,  CT. 
Students  range  in  age  from  13  to  80.  National 
Guitar  Workshop  offers  three  programs:  Major/ 
Minor,  Seminar  and  Summit.  Formore  information, 
call800-234-6479orvisitwww.guitarworkshop.com. 

A  Watercolor  Journey /Workshop  with  Lloyd 
Kelly  (workshop  leader  in  France,  Mexico  and 
Italy,  who  has  taught  in  both  United  States 
universities  and  abroad),  sponsored  by  Rocky 
Mountain  College,  will  be  held  the  week  of  July  1 3- 
19, 2003.  Participants  will  travel  to  Sheridan,  WY, 
over  the  Bighorn  Mountains  to  Cody,  WY,  and 
then  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  back  to  Billings. 
Experience  the  diversity  of  the  American  West. 
Methods  such  as  the  quick  sketch,  use  of  color,  and 
composition,  journalistic  field  notes,  photographs, 
digital  techniques,  and  other  resources,  will  enable 
participants  to  execute  works  in  diverse  media.  By 
advance  arrangement  with  additional  cost  and  a 
written  paper,  college  credits  may  be  awarded  for 
this  course.  For  more  information  or  to  register  call 
406-657-1040. 

C.M,  Russell  Museum’s  Pack  Trip  Painting 
Experience  in  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  will 
be  held  Aug.  2-6, 2003.  Join  Great  Falls  artistsTom 
English  and  Steve  Oiestad  on  a  five-day  art 
adventure  into  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  to 
experience  the  dramatic  Flathead  National  Forest 
landscape  and  capture  it  on  canvas.  This  unique 
educational  trip  immerses  participants  into 
Montana’s  unmatched  scenery  with  an  artistic  focus. 
The  adventure  begins  at  the  Triple  J  Wilderness 
Ranch  in  Augusta,  MT,  nestled  at  5,500  feet  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Front  Range.  Experienced 
outfitters  will  lead  your  group  on  horseback  into 
"The  Bob”  providing  all  the  necessary  equipment 
and  meal  preparation.  The  group  will  stop 
throughout  the  pack  trip  to  pull  out  easels  and 
paints  for  spontaneous  and  breathtaking  views  and 
painting  instruction.  Guests  stay  at  the  ranch  the 
nights  of  Aug.  1  and  Aug.  6,  returning  to  Great  Falls 
on  Aug.  7.  The  cost  is  $  1 .500  per  person  ($  1 ,350  for 
museum  members)  and  includes  transportation  to 
and  from  the  ranch,  all  lodging,  meals,  guides, 
horses  and  equipment,  and  two  painting  instructors. 
Participants  are  responsible  forgetting  to  and  from 
the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls  and  all 
painting  supplies.  For  more  information  or  to 
become  a  museum  member,  call  Cynthia  in  the 
Education  Department  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum; 
406-727-8787.  A  non-refundable,  1/3  deposit  is 
due  at  the  time  of  registration.  DEADLINE: 
July  1, 2003. 

A  Photography  Workshop  with  Barbara  Van 
Cleve  will  be  held  on  the  family  ranch  in  the  Crazy 
Mountains  of  Montana  July  13-19,  2003.  This  is  a 
week-long  workshop  that  offers  the  chance  to  work 
alongside  award-winning  Montana  rancher  and 
photographer  Barbara  Van  Cleve.  Contact  the 
Dana  Gallery  in  Missoula  for  further  details, 
406-721-3154  or  e-mail:  danagallery® 
montana.com. 

High  Plains  Book  Fest  will  be  held  July  11-13, 
2003,  in  Billings,  MT.  This  regional  celebration  of 
the  book  encourages  both  seasoned  and  emerging 
writers  and  will  appeal  to  a  broad  audience  through 
diverse  topics.  Public  readings,  panels, 
demonstrations,  open  mic,  book  markets,  social 
events,  art  exhibitions,  credit  and  non-credit 
workshops  will  be  offered.  Sponsored  by  The 
Writer’s  Voice,  MSU-Billings,  Parmly  Billings 
Library,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  and  other 
members  of  the  Billings  Cultural  Partners.  For 
more  information  contact  The  Writer’s  Voice, 
406-248- 1685,  ext.  234. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


The  International  Library  of  Poetry  sponsors  a 
monthly  poetry  contest  at  poetry.com.  The  contest 
is  open  to  all  poets  whether  published  or  not.  All 
poems  must  be  20  lines  or  fewer.  Only  one  poem 
every  six  months  will  be  considered  for  the  contest. 
Each  month,  a  first  prize  of  $  1 ,000,  plus  second  and 
third  place  prizes  are  awarded,  with  an  annual 
Grand  Prize  of  $10,000.  There  are  no  entry  fees. 
For  further  information,  contact  The  International 
Library  of  Poetry,  1  Poetry  Plaza,  Owings  Mills, 
MD  21117;  410-356-2000;  or  go  to  poetry.com. 


The  Bellwether  Prize  for  Fiction,  awarded 
biennially,  consists  of  a  $25,(X)0  cash  payment  to 
the  author  of  the  winning  manuscript  and  guaranteed 
publication  by  a  major  publisher.  The  Bellwether 
Prize,  established  and  funded  by  Barbara 
Kingsolver,  seeks  to  support  the  imagination  of 
humane  possibilities;  its  intent  is  to  advocate  serious 
literary  fiction  that  addresses  issue  of  social  justice 
and  the  impact  of  culture  and  policies  on  human 
relationships.  For  guidelines  and  an  application 
form,  go  to  www.bellwetherprize.org,  or  send  a 
SASE  to  National  Writers  United  Service 
Organization,  Bellwether  Prize,  113  University 
Place,  6'"  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003-4527. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,2003. 

Glimmer  Train’s  Fall  Short  Story  Award  for 
New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and  publication 
in  GlimmerTrain  Stories,  second/third  $500/5300. 
Open  to  all  writers  whose  fiction  hasn’t  appeared 
i  in  a  nationally-distributed  publication  with  a 
circulation  over  5,000.  $12  entry  fee  for  each  short 
story.  Word  count  range:  1,200-12,000.  For 
complete  guidelines,  visit  www.glimmertrain.com. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2003. 

The  T.  S.  Eliot  Prize  for  Poetry  is  an  annual 
award  for  the  best  unpublished  book-length 
collection  of  poetry  in  honor  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
considerable  intellectual  and  artistic  legacy.  T ruman 
State  University  Press  offers  $2,000  and  publication 
of  the  winning  collection.  Four  finalists  will  each 
receive  $100.  Manuscripts  should  be  between  60 
and  100  typed  pages  of  original  poetry  in  English. 
There  is  a  $25  reading  fee.  For  information,  contact 
T.  S.  Eliot  Prize  for  Poetry,  Truman  State  University 
Press,  100  E.  Normal  St.,  Kirksville,  MO 
63501-4221;  online  at  tsup.truman.edu. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  31,2003. 


I  Job  Opportunities 

I 

Montana  Artists  Refuge  Executive  Director: 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  (MAR),  a  year-around 
international  artist  residency  program  in  Basin, 
MT,  is  seeking  an  executive  director.  This  individual 
is  responsible  for  creating  visibility  for  the 
organization,  fundraising  -  including  grant- writing, 

!  managing  the  office,  coordinating  residencies  and 
financial  management.  This  is  an  exciting 
I  opportunity  for  a  self-directed  individual  familiar 
with  and  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
contemporary  art  in  all  its  genres.  The  Montana 
Artists  Refuge  is  renowned  for  its  innovative 
programming  and  cutting  edge  residencies.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Montana  Artists  Refuge. 

I  PO  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  5963 1 ;  www.montanarefuge.org. 


Media  Arts 


'  The  39'"  Annual  Chicago  International  Film 
Festival  will  be  held  Oct.  2-16,  2003.  Films  are 
!  programmed  for  public  screening  in  a  diverse 
selection  of  showcases.  Categories  are  feature  film, 
!  short  narrative,  experimental  short,  animated  short. 
;  student  narrative,  student  experimental,  student 
j  animation.  Categories  for  Docufest,  the 
I  documentary  competition,  are  feature  length 
i  documentary,  documentary  short  and  student 
documentary.  For  more  information,  contact  The 
Chicago  International  Film  Festival,  32  West 
Randolph  St.,  Suite  600,  Chicago.  IL  60601-9803; 
312-425-9400;  www.chicagofilmfestival.com. 
'  DEADLINE:  July  25,  2003. 


On-Line 


Art  Opportunities  Monthly  has  a  newly  revised 
website  that  features  calls  for  artists  including 
juried  shows,  residencies,  fellowships  and  grants, 
slide  registries,  public  art  commissions, 
apprenticeships  and  special  contests.  In  addition, 
the  website  lists  screenings  for  group  and  solo 
shows  at  universities,  community  colleges  and  art 
centers,  as  well  as  calls  for  mail  art,  political  art, 
posters  and  web-based  art  projects.  www.Art 
OpportunitiesMonthly.com, 

OPERA  America  is  offering  a  new  series  of 
“Distance  Learning”  courses  at  www. opera 
world.com.  Each  course  focuses  on  a  single  opera 
and  offers  a  series  of  written  lectures  and 
supplemental  resources  delivered  to  students  by 
e-mail. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education.  Kelly  Raherty  Settle,  PO 
Box  546,  Canyon  Creek,  MT  59633;  408368-2315;  e-mail: 
ktsettle@linctel.net.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,Co-  Presidents,  Lavonne  Burgard, 
Kalispeil,  e-mail:  burgardl@sd5.k12.mlus;  Susan  Supda, 
Kalispell,  e-mail:  supolas@sd5.k12.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  588 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  senhces  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  Rrst  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail; 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras.  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  do  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  4485583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)448831 3.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  5889551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  stale  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman.  MT  59771; 
(406)  5889551 .  Sponsors  a  tall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Doug  Bartholomew, 
Music  Department,  MSU-Bozeman,  Bozeman.  MT  59717; 
(406)  994-5753.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium.  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

I  MT  59771 :  (406)  5889551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities:  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance.  516  N.  Park.  Suite  A,  Helena,  MT 
59601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  presenration  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
prtxBdures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School.  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  infomiation  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a 
yearly  Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
Issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  infomiation,  technical  assistance 
and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings.  MT  59101 ;  (406)  248-1685.  /Vssists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS 
501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have 
at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds 
may  support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A 
1 ;  1  match  in  cash  is  required  from  the 
applicant.  Grants  for  between  $1,000  and 
$8,000  will  be  awarded.  The  application 
deadline  for  the  next  grant  period  is  May  2004. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived 
from  the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,5(X),  Special  Projects  and 
Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods 
and  services.  The  application  deadline  is 
August  1,  2(X)4  for  FY  2006-2(X)7. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout 
the  year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to 
artists’  or  organizations’  opportunities  or 
emergencies.  Grants  will  not  exceed  $  1 ,000, 
and  decisions  will  be  dictated  by  the 
availability  of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the 


request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits;  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
yp  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us” 
www.art.state.mt.us  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process-oriented. 
The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly 
communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of  the 
chosen  art  form  and  to  relate  well  to  people 
in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
mac’s  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
l-8(X)-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities.  A 
I ;  1  cash  match  by  the  community  is 
required.  The  next  application  deadline  is 
May  2004. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of 
traditional  arts  that  are  passed  on  through 
membership  in  Montana’s  many  ethnic, 
occupational  and  regional  communities. 

MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/ 
apprenticeship  relationship  in  a  community 
setting  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
supporting  the  vitality  of  these  traditional 
arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master  artists 
are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  deadline 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


e-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 
-  □  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


What’s  Happening? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 
Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX 406-644-2911;  ore-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Description 


Event  Location: 


Date(s): . 


Time(s): 


Sponsor: 
Address:, 
Phone:  _ 
Website: 


e-mail: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Piease  send  to  Great  Fails  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Faiis,  MT  59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-maii:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  Sfafe  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include; 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
at  406-444-6430 
for  more 
information. 


1 

Budget  Cuts;  Ecxinomic  Impact  Study;  Building  Arts 
Participation  Grants;  Little  Bighorn  Memorial 

13 

Folklife  Notes;  Indian  Arts  Market;  Blackfoot 

Lodge;  Michael  Umphrey  (continued) 

2 

Ami’s  Addendum; 

Little  Bighorn  Memorial  (continued) 

14-15 

“The  Role  of  Nonprofit  Arts  in  Montana’s 

Economy”  Sun/ey 

3 

Congrats 

16-19 

Calendar 

4-6 

Books 

20-21 

Arts  Exhibitions; 

Museums  Association  of  Montana 

7 

Music; 

Philip  Aaberg’s  Continental  Harmony 

22 

MAGDA 

8 

Arts  Aid;  Geyser  Land;  Western  Rendezvous  of 

Art;  Philipsburg  Opera  House  Fundraiser 

23 

Hometown  Celebrations 

9 

Building  Arts  Participation  Grants; 

Transitions 

24-25 

The  Course  of  Human  Events 
by  David  McCullough 

10 

Arts  in  Education: 

Signatures  from  Big  5/y  Magazine 

26 

Bray  Expansion  Campaign;  NEA  Grants; 

Travel  Montana’s  Cultural  Tourism 

11 

Arts  in  Education:  Our  Community  Record 

Residency;  Kennedy  Center  Tips 

27 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Remedies  for  the 

Artist;  Record  Industry  &  Webcasters  Settle 

12 

Montana  Heritage  Project:  Michael  Umphreys 

Opening  Remarks  at  Helena  Conference 

28-31 

Opportunities 

state  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 


I  Name: _ 

I  Address:  _ 

I  City,  State: _ 

I  Zip: _ Daytime  Phone _ 

I  E-mail  Address: _ 

^^Send to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 202201,  Helena, 


_  Name: _ 

_ —  Address: _ 

_  City,  State: - 

-  Zip:  - 

_  Daytime  Phone:  _ 

MT 59620-2201:  FAX 406-444-6548:  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mt.us 
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State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 


Address  Services  Requested 
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Economic  Impact  Study 

Pages  1,  14  &  15 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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